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A LOOK AHEAD 





More power to government... . | 


new anti-trust technique . . . foreign | 





policy making . . . domestic affairs. | 





NEW anti-trust law technique is to be just 
; one among many budding methods for 
further extending Government power. 

Business in more and more lines will face 
the alternative of criminal prosecution or ac- 
ceptance of Government-approved codes of 
fair practice. Auto finance company consent 
decree is just the first model. 

The Sherman Act, long dormant, thus prom- 
ises to come to life in streamlined form, for 
inducing business, big and little, to accept re- 
form, reviving NRA in new dress. 

Congress is to be asked to set up the Federal 
Trade Commission, or a new agency, as the 
code-approving authority. A turn-down will 
leave authority in the Justice Department. 
(For details see Newsgram on Page 3.) 

Other budding methods for extending Gov- 
ernment power are becoming clear. 

Monopoly investigation, starting December 
1, will parade business problems, reveal 
hodge-podge of private non-integrated con- 
trols in industry and finance, suggest need for 
better organization in a fast-moving world. 
Object is to lay a factual basis for future re- 
forms; not to hold business men up to scorn. 

White House creation of a central finance 
authority is another move in long-range plan- 
ning. 

Government spending policies, moves in the 
field of world monetary maneuvers, exercise 
of controls over internal credit uses will be 
charted by this new group. Sought is an 
avoidance of haphazard decisions of the type 
that in 1937 helped precipitate the depression. 

National defense fits into the over-all re- 
form picture. Government will press ahead 
with its public power development program, 
using defense needs to disarm critics. Rail- 
road reform enters the same pattern. Care- 
ful defense fund spending will encourage 
greater integration within industry. Higher 
taxes for defense are difficult to oppose. 

In agriculture a revolutionary situation will 
force greater and greater use of Government 
power. The trend definitely is toward price 
fixing. Price fixing requires regimentation of 
processing and distributing industries, as well 
as of farmers. 

Thus an end to the era of driving reform 
is not to halt the steady pressure to extend 
Government power. 

« . . 

World developments only accentuate the 
forces working to extend Government power. 

A badly weakened British pound is under- 
mining the British-American trade agreement 

before its effective date. The French franc 
is an uncertain quantity. The United States 
holds the bag in the once heralded tri-partite 
monetary agreement. 

Word has it that France is rapidly slip- 
ping into the totalitarian orbit. Britain is 
staggered by the problem of defending its 
far-flung empire. 

American policy makers now see the fol- 
lowing world division: German domination 
in Europe and the Near East; Japanese Do- 
minion in Asia and the Far East; Russian 
isolation; American domination in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

. . . 

Immediate outlook on the domestic scene 
continues to be promising. 

No more than a leveling off or moderate 
slackening is expected in industry as a tem- 
porary halt after the recent rapid advance. 

The effort will be to avoid big battles when 
Congress comes back. 

WPA may have its wings clipped. Old- 
age insurance and unemployment insurance 
face some remodeling. Stress will be on 
broadening coverage, making taxes Jess defla- 
tionary. Chances are 50-50 that pay-roll tax 
increase scheduled for 1940 will be called off 
and general income tax get part of the load. 

The idea of incentive taxation will not click 
at this time; may later come in handy as part 
of planning program. 

Government reorganization is likely to be 
worked out piece-meal. Wagner Act changes 
will be moderate, 
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ISHING CORPORATION 


New Problems of National Defense Rise 
As Growing Air Speeds Demolish Distance 


VIATION—the liveliest of the mechanical 


arts—is drawing a new map of the world 
for Americans. 

Taking into account latest scientific and po- 
litical developments, The United States News 
has drawn the new aviation map of the world, 
which appears in the pictogram at the top of 
this page. 

Shown graphically are the flying-time dis- 
tances between possible foreign take-off points 
and cities of the United States, when a long-dis- 
The 
bomber which can 


tance 300-mile-an-hour plane is developed. 
flying times shown are for a 
at of 300 miles 


Planes can now reach that speed and maintain 


cruise an average an hour. 
it for several hundred miles. Engineers pre- 
dict that soon planes will be able to fly at that 
speed for thousands of miles. 

Tomorrow scientific progress may make even 
The for 


this map obsolete. American army, 


instance, already has its eve on a prototype 


plane that can fly 400 miles per hour, 

But in terms of planes now contemplated, a 
glance at the pictogram shows. how close the 
United States is to foreign states. 


THREE APPROACHES TO U. S. 
There three 
proach the United 
Asia, from a 
phere, from an 


a bomber 
From Europe or 
in this 
aircraft carrier off the 


for 


States: 


are ways to ap- 
hemis- 


Am- 


base established 
or 
erican coast. 

from across the Pacific, loaded 
bombers capable of 300 miles per hour 
fly from Tokyo to Scattle in 16 hours. A bomber 


leaving Moscow could be over Seattle in slightly 


Coming 


1 
could 


more than 17 hours. 

A modern bomber that could maintain a speed 
of five miles a minute over long distances could 
take off from Hong Kong and in 23 hours could 
be dropping bombs on San Francisco or other 
Pacific cities. 

From across the Atlantic, a loaded plane 
could take off near Berlin and be over New York 
City in 131, If 
Guinea, on the coast of West 


Gambia, Portuguese 
Africa, 


as a base a bomber could fly to Washington in 


hours. 
were used 


15 hours, about the same time it takes a travel- 
ler to go from New York to Chicago in a stream- 
lined railroad train. 

Army and navy experts, however, belittle 
the immediate likelihood of an attack launched 
from across the sea. This is explained by the 
fact that even the fastest planes in service 
have a cruising range not far above five thou- 
sand miles. 

A plane that took off loaded from Europe or 
Asia, headed for a United States coastal city, 
would have enough fuel to reach its objective 


* but not enough to unload bombs, 


| 


turn around 


and fly home again 


the air 
twenty hours is in great danger of running out 
of fuel, a bombing raid on the United States 
from across the Atlantie or 
trip for the attacking pilot. 
Barring a startling change in aircraft design, 
it is unlikely, according to the best military 
opinion, that enough such attacks would be at- 
tempted to present a serious threat to national 


Because a plane that has been in 


Pacific would be a 


one-way “suicide” 


safety here. 


But danger of attack from a Latin American 
base is an altogether different story. 
American aircraft and anti-aircraft plans are 
being made with Latin America in mind. Re- 
alistic army and navy officers cannot afford to 
reports that 
Italian influence has appeared in such near-by 
places as Lower southern 
Salvador and Ecuador. 


overlook German, Japanese and 


California, Mexico, 


Colombia, 
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Any fully-rounded statement of national de- 
fense takes into account the possibility that an 
unfriendly might attempt to operate 
from Latin American soil. 

Admitting this possibility means that New 
Orleans is brought only 16 hours from Rio de 
Janeiro and half that time from points on South 
America’s northern coast. A densely populated 
city Denver is only 4°, hours from 
Mexico City for a fast bomber. 

A third point from which bombing attacks 
could from 
somewhere at sea. This presents a most active 
danger, many officials in high quarters believe. 
But, while emphasizing the ease with which 
such an attack might be perpetrated on an 
American coast city, these same technicians 
point out that an aireraft carrier stationed at 
target for American defending 


power 


such as 


is an aircraft carrier 


originate 


sea is an easy 
planes. 

An aircraft to operate against an 
American port on any large scale, would have 
to be attended by a tamily of supporting vessels 
and convoys. The United States navy 
fident that its air fleet could wreak havoe with 
such a group of hostile ships. 


PLANS QUICKLY OUTDATED 

Yesterday’s plans for national defense are 
already made meaningless by new developments 
in aeronautics. 

This fact has been recognized by top officials 
in the Government who are charged with pro- 
tecting the United States and its possessions 
from attack. 


carrier, 


is con- 


and his 
military and naval advisers take place with in- 


Conferences between the President 


creasing frequency and in an atmosphere of 
Recently key men in the 
nation’s armed services met with the President 
on the 


increasing suspense. 
for a discussion solely question of air- 
craft. 

Whatever from the talks now 
going on, it is a foregone conclusion that Con- 
gress at its coming session will be asked to pro- 
vide for a much large air force. Exactly how 
much larger will depend on the technical advice 
the 

Previous production goals of 


results flow 


Government receives. 

three 
thousand planes have been discarded even be- 
fore these goals were reached. The new goal 
may be set at nine thousand planes, a figure 
mentioned recently by Louis A. Johnson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been forced to 
grow wings so as not to be outmoded by aero- 
nautics. War flies through the air at 
three hundred miles an hour. Defense is being 
geared to match it. 


two or 


now 


(A detailed analysis of the role of the air- 


| | plane in modern war will be found on Page 8.) 
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The March of the News 


| IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Administrator Andrews’ warning 
. .German and Japanese answers. 


| ... Profit-sharing plans... PWA. 











Wt ITH President Roosevelt enjoying his an- 

Thanksgiving visit to Warm 
Springs, Ga., official Washington continues 
preparations for enforcing the wage and hour 
law, brushes up on diplomatic odds and ends, 
holds committee hearings, prepares annual re- 
ports, and, in the case of Congressman Dies 
and Secretary of Interior Ickes, indulges in 


nual 


lively “name-calling”. 

In the nation signs of recovery continue in 
evidence. At the same time, returning pros- 
perity is overcast by labor trouble clouds, as 
a C. I. O. strike halts livestock trading in the 
Chicago stockyards. 

ON THE LABOR FRONT 

Legal action soon may be taken on com- 
plaints of violations of the Labor Standards 
Act, Administrator Andrews warns. It is il- 
legal, he emphasizes, for firms to reduce 
wages to the 25 cents an hour minimum estab- 
lished in the law. 

Any employer attempting to falsify records 
to evade overtime payment under the Act, Mr, 
Andrews continues, makes himself liable for 
drastic penalties. 

To facilitate prosecutions under the new 
Act, the Justice Department sets up a wages 
and hours unit in its anti-trust division and 
appoints Joseph Brill, of New York, as as- 
sistant in charge. 

Another development in the labor field 
comes from the Supreme Court, which grants 
a review of the Fansteel Metallurgical Cor- 
poration case involving the issue whether an 
employer may discharge workmen who take 
part in a sit-down strike. 

Japan's reply to the United States’ note of 
Oct, 6, Secretary of State Hull points out, is 
extremely unsatisfactory. In substance, the 
Japanese reply takes the position that Asia 
is for the Asiatics and if this program inter- 
feres with treaties which support the “open 
door” in China, those treaties will have to go. 

Equally unsatisfactory, says Secretary Hull, 
is Germany’s reply to our demands that the 
Nazi government should assume responsi- 
bility for payment of Austrian debts and 
bonds held by the United States and private 
citizens. Another note goes to Germany, re- 
questing assurances that recent decrees ex- 
cluding Jews from business in the Reich 
will not be applied to American citizens. ; 

A Senate subcommittee holds hearings on 


| {Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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—Harris & Ewing 
THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR 
The Capitol really didn’t expect any fuss until 


January when the 76th Congress convenes. 
The unexpected snowfall, however, which gave 
Government clerks an understandable excuse for 
being tardy, also sent photographers pell mell to 
Capitol Hill for pictures. 
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A NEW THREAT 
TO U. S. TRADE 





Signs of new trouble for world 


trade. Drop in the pound and 
franc. What will it do to our com- 
merce? 











MERICAN commerce is threatened by the con- 
tinued weakness of the British pound and 
French franc. 

Early this year a pound would buy five Ameri- 
can dollars. By September the value of the 
pound had declined to $4.85. In recent days the 
pound dropped to $4.66 in value, or about 20 cents 
less than the old sterling parity. 

Early this year about fifteen francs would buy 
one dollar. Now the value of the franc has fal- 
len so low that it takes about thirty-eight francs 
to buy one dollar. 

That sharp fall in the value of British and 
French currencies, and the corresponding decline 
in the currencies of other nations which are tied 
to the pound is raising serious problems for ali 
the countries concerned and making it difficult 
for exporters and importers to make long term 
commitments. A shift in the relationship of the 
pound and dollar as great as has occurred since 
the first of September, for example, is sufficient 
to wipe out all the profit in normal international 
business. 


Imports Favored, 


Exports Hampered 


Here is the way the increase in the value of 
the dollar in terms of other currencies works 
out. 

Since Americans now are able to buy more 
British pounds with their dollars, they are able 
to buy British goods more cheaply. Consequently, 
a drop in the value of the pound has the same 
effect as if our tariffs against British mer- 
chandise were lowered. 

Since the British cannot buy as many dollars 
as they could a few months ago, the result is 
that they have to pay more pounds for Ameri- 
can goods. The effect is the same as if Great 
Britain had placed an additional tariff on our 
exports. 

Thus a continuation of the decline in the value 
of the pound soon would offset all the adjust- 
ments made in the trade agreement just con- 
cluded with Great Britain. 

More than that is involved. 

A further sharp decline in the pound, Govern- 
ment economists point out, might force exporters 
of wheat and cotton and raw materials which 
are shipped abroad in large quantities to lower 
their prices so they can compete with other 
countries whose currencies have not increased 
in value as much as the dollar. This might re- 
sult in a lowering of the prices of these export 
products in this country. 


Prices of U. S. Goods 
Might Be Reduced 


So the net result of a further drop in the 
pound might be a lowering of the price level of 
farm products and export raw materials and a 
rise in imports and reduction in exports of manu- 
factured goods other than those required by the 
British to meet the demands of their armament 
factories. 

Because of England’s need for certain raw ma- 
terials for its armaments, that country has a 
definite interest in maintaining the value.of the 
pound. 

The Tri-partite Agreement among Great Brit- 
ain, France, the United States and other Euro- 
pean countries was set up in the falh of 1936 
to prevent just such precipitate changes in cur- 
Tency as are now occurring. 

But all the efforts to maintain internationai 
currency relationships, it is pointed out, are 
frustrated by basic maladjustments and the de- 
ire of European investors to convert their money 
into dollars so they can protect their wealth 
against further trouble in Europe if the Munich 
agreement should not prove to be a permanent 
peace. 

The fall in the pound reflects England’s huge 
import balance because of the rearmament pro- 
gram. Also, other factors enter in, such as the 
prospect that billions of dollars of British invest- 
ment in China have been ruined by Japan’s con- 
quest. 
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' A “Defensive Network’ of Power—Purge at WPA— 
TVA Board—Patronage Strategy—tHull vs. 


The Administration will recom- 
mend to Congress the construc- 
tion‘ of additional huge Aydro- 
electric power projects. These 
will be called a “National De- 
fense Network” and be located 
on major rivers near centers for 
manufacturing war materials. 


+ 


some quarters that the Attorney 
General was forced out of the 
Cabinet. Cooperation between 
them was the rule from the 
start. Mr. Cummings had been 
wanting to retire for some time. 


~* * 


Appointments to a number of 


+ 


President Roosevelt would like 
to make a quick, dramatic trip to 
the Lima conference of Ameri- 
can republics, but domestic prob- 
lems are pressing too hard. 


** 


Preparations for the study of the 
Temporary National Economic 


lis Government posts are being de- Committee have not been any too 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant At- layed for the purpose of an- pleasing te * Senator Borah 
torney General in charge of anti- nouncing two or more almost (Rep.), of Idaho, a member of the 
trust law enforcement, is acting simultaneously. The asserted Committee. From the start he 


on his own in shaping policy, 
which does not have the specific 
approval of the White House. 
Jibes at some advertising prac- 
tices and the effort to use the 
threat of prosecution to obtain 
“consent decrees” are strictly 
personal expressions. 

x kt 


The election is having an after- 
math of dissension within the 
New Deal. Supporters of AAA 
are blaming WPA for the set- 
back, and vice versa. Also, rela- 
tions between President Roose- 
velt and Postmaster General 
Farley are reported “edgy.” 


x*t 


The Capitol hears that Hugh 
Wilson may not return to Berlin 
as Ambassador, regardless of 
whether it is decided to maintain 
normal diplomatic relations with 


aim is to “strike a balance in pub- 
lic reaction.” Appointment of a 
recognized New Dealer to one 
important office, under the plan, 
would be accompanied by the ap- 
pointment of someone more ac- 
ceptable to Independent Demo- 
crats to another office. 


x~* * * 


Negotiations for purchase of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Power Co, by 
the Loup and Tri-County power 
districts in Nebraska are prac- 
tically concluded. Announce- 
ment of the purchase will be fol- 
lowed by redoubled efforts to 
bring about the sale of other pri- 
vate power facilities to power 
districts in the State. 

x kk 


The reference to “class warfare” 
by Aubrey Williams, Deputy 
Administrator of WPA, in an 
Alabama speech, displeased the 


has contended privately the 
study was unnecessary, that facts 
on which to base stronger anti- 
trust legislation are available al- 


ready. 
xk 


A general liquidation of execu- 
tives now heading up WPA is 
under consideration at the White 
House as a possible means of off- 
setting Congressional interest in 
an investigation of that agency. 
Attention is being placed upon 
some form of non-partisan ad- 
ministration through a Board. 


x kre 


A growing coolness between Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, and 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is based upon differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the 
effectiveness of Mr. Hull’s recip- 
rocal trade agreements in open- 
ing markets for farm products. 


> 





Wallace 


that agency better than a board 
of three, as now provided. Testi- 
mony has led some of the investi- 
gators to conclude that friction 
will be inevitable with three ad- 
ministrators sitting. 


xe«rk 


The American stabilization fund 
has been buying British pounds 
in an effort to stabilize that cur- 
rency. The continuing decline 
of the pound in spite of these ef- 
forts leaves the fund with an ac- 
cumulation of currency on which 
it stands to take a big loss. 


x~*« 


An informal Administration sur- 
vey indicates the new House of 
Representatives might repeal the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, if 
given a chance. Secretary Wal- 
lace’s invitation for Republicans 
to propose an alternative was is- 
sued as a result of that survey. 


xr 


This Government is giving close 
study to the problem of acquir- 
ing a few islands in the Atlantic 
that might serve as naval bases, 
now that defense of that ocean is 
accepted as a problem of the 
United States. Most of the 
strategically located islands are 
in British hands. 


x * * 


Germany. Mr. Wilson, a career 
man, may be sent to another post. 





* = @ 


Friends of the President and At- 
torney General Cummings say 
the record belies the belief in 


Administration command. 
quickness with which he said the 
remark was misinterpreted was 
taken as a sign that higher-ups 
want WPA officials to stop talk- 
ing so freely. 


The 
x *& 


Congressional 





investigators of 
TVA are inclined to look with 
favor upon suggestions that a 
five-man board would administer 





The Department of Justice is 
considering whether to recom- 
mend to Congress that market- 
ing of gasoline be declared a pub- 
lic utility, and hence subject to 
regulation. 
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THE "SQUIRE AT WARM SPRINGS ... A WORD OF CHEER 
FOR VICTIMS OF PARALYSIS ... A THANKSGIVING 





When President Roosevelt attended the 
annual National Press Club dinner given 
in his honor he @vas able to see himself 
caricatured by many of the nation’s ace 
cartoonists. Here are some of the pic- 
tures they drew as the festivities went on. 















te A ing Ber 
Left to right: Cartoonist Nixon, 
of the Detroit Free Press; Car- 


toonist Hoff, of the St. Paul 
: ais (Minn.) Dispatch; Cartoonist 
nas acne = Russell, of the Los Angeles 


—Photos of Caricatures by Harris & Ewing 


THEY DREW AS THEY PLEASED 





Times, and Cartoonist Berryman, 
of the Washington Star. 





HE “little White House” in Georgia is as 
charming and simple as hundreds of thou- 

ands of American homes throughout the nation. 

Its arrangement and location make it an ideal 
retreat for a President in search of quiet, rest 
and contemplation. There at Warm Springs, 
President Roosevelt for another week will con- 
tinue in his role of “country squire”, spend long 
hours before a crackling log fire in the living 
room’s huge stone fireplace, observe, if he cares, 
the still untamed scenery that seems to be poised 
right outside the tall French windows. Book- 
cases lining the walls lend a studious but warm 
feeling to the room. nly the inevitable pic- 
tures of ships and finely wrought ship models, 
which seem to attach themselves to the Presi- 
dent no matter where he lives, send occasional 
thoughts of: the world outside intruding on the 
Chief Executive's privacy. 

A little more than a week ago the Presidential 
Special slid smoothly along steel rails out of 
Washington’s railroad terminal. Behind it there 

; . was left a cluster of per- 
Word of Thanks .ons who had come to see 
for “Contributionthe President off. De- 
taching himself from the 
group, lean, lantern- 
jawed WPA Administrator Hopkins entered his 
car and was driven back to town. 


to Civilization”’ 


Meanwhile, aboard the special, with the Presi- 
dent and his retinue safely bedded down for 


+ 





the night, the gleaming bulls-eye of the engine 
cut a wide swath through the night. It was 
at Chattanooga that the President and his fol- 
lowers detrained for the automobile trip to 
Chickamauga Dam. It was there, where men, 
with the aid of concrete and steel, were harnes- 
sing the temper of the Tennessee River, that 
the President offered his thanks to 2,000 work- 
men “for a contribution that you are making 
to our American civilization”. It was on a 
sea of faces set in work-grimed overalls that 
the President looked down as he made his ex- 
temporaneous talk. 

A few days later at Warm Springs it was a 
different sea of faces that he looked into as he 
sat ready to carve the traditional Thanksgiving 
bird. Eighty of these faces had, even as the 
President, known their share of pain. In each 
of the 80 faces there could be read the deter- 
mination to conquer their affliction, infantile 
paralysis, even as the President had. 

Outside the snug walls of Georgia Hall, at 
the Warm Springs Foundation, rain sleet and 
snow whipped an unruly clatter. Inside, the 
President with a well-practiced flourish drew 
the carving knife, and a few seconds later the 
prized drumstick was on the plate of a 12-year- 
old patient from New York. 

That the President realized there was “much 
to be thankful for”, on that day of days, was 
evident in his concluding his short talk by read- 


+ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hundreds of others. 


ing a telegram he had received, along with 
This particular telegram 
was from film and radio comedian Eddie Can- 
tor, and it said: “May you and yours have a 
happy Thanksgiving. I am grateful that I 
live in a country where all leaders can sit down 
on Thanksgiving Day and carve up a turkey 
instead of carve up a map.” 

But it was the map no less than the turkey 
that the President was concerned with. Ex- 
pected at the “little 
White House” sometime 
during the week-end was 
the recalled Ambassador 
Hugh Wilson, who was 
scheduled to give the Chief Executive a detailed 
analysis of the Nazi policies and, in all prob- 
ability to tell him just how the Reich leaders 
reacted to his recent blast. 


First-hand story 
of Nazi Policies 
on Minorities 


Washington, Hyde Park or Warm Springs— 
it really doesn’t seem to make much of a differ- 
ence. Down in Georgia there was the same 
well-filled basket of correspondence and docu- 
ments to tackle. 

Politics, budgetary problems, national defense 
and the usual list of White House topics of 
discussion were not, of course, mislaid—but 
these in the week past were problems that the 
President preferred to think about alone, or 
talk about in conference with selected advisers. 

DEREK Fox. 








—Underwood & Underwooa 
STUMPING FOR THE AAA 
R. M. Evans, in charge of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, will go stumping his 
way through farm areas in ah effort to combat 
any growth of opposition to the program. 
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CROP CONTROL 
AT THE POLLS 





| The South takes another vote. 
| Crop control assumes importance as 
an election issue. 





ARMERS in Southern States, voting the tra- 
ditional Democratic ticket on Nov. 8, are to 
cast another ballot on Dec. 10. 

At that time voting farmers will pass judg- 
ment on the farm-control program of the present 
Administration. The outcome of this vote will 
be regarded in Washington as a reflection of 
Southern attitude toward the New Deal pro- 
gram, comparable to the reflection of sentiment 
registered by other sections in November. 

Cotton growers will vote on this question: 

“Do you favor cotton-marketing quotas for 
the 1939 crop?” 

Tobacco growers will vote on this question: 

“Do you favor tobacco-marketing quotas for 
the 1939 crop?” 

All individuals who produced cotton or to- 
bacco during the 1938 season will be eligible to 
vote. This will include both tenants and land- 
owners. A two-third vote will be necessary to 
assure marketing quotas for next year’s crop. 
Failure to obtain that vote would be regarded 
as a distinct set-back for the present program 
of farm control. . 


Federal Appeal for 
Approval of Quotas 


Vigorous campaigning has been carried on by 
high Government officials in an effort to get 
approval for the control program. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
gone into the cotton and tobacco belts to enter 
the campaign. So, too, has M. L. Wilson, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture. R. M. Evans, new ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, is another official to take the stump. 

News from the field reaching farm-control 
headquarters here is that marketing quotas in 
both cotton and tobacco will be approved but by 
no such majorities as were registered in the 
spring. At that time 92 per cent of the voting 
cotton growers and a slightly higher percentage 
of tobacco growers, approved quctas. 

Marketing quotas are the compulsory phase of 
the Government’s machinery for controlling ag- 
riculture. 

Through these quotas each cotton grower is 
assigned a definite number of acres on which he 
may grow cotton. All of the }product from those 
acres may be marketed, but the crop from any 
other acres is subject to a penalty tax equal to 
50 per cent of the market price. Tobacco growers 
are told exactly how many pounds of tobacco 
they may sell. Tobacco in excess of that assigned 
total may be marketed only after payment of a 
tax penalty. 


Prices and Loans 


Depend on Quotas 


Under the law, if cotton growers turn down 
marketing quotas then the Government wili re- 
fuse price-stabilizing loans on the 1939 crops. 
Those loans now are being made at slightly under 
9 cents a pound. 

In the campaign now under way, Mr. Wallace 
and his aides are telling Southern farmers that, 
if they vote against quotas for cotton and loans 
are discontinued, the price would fall to 4 or 5 
cents a pound. They are telling tobacco farmers 
that if they turn down quotas the present prices 
would decline drastically. 

Opponents of quotas are arguing that the only 
way that foreign markets can be regained is to 
allow cotton prices to fall to any point necessary 
to do business, with the Government protecting 
farm income by largér subsidy payments. 

Cotton and tobacco growers in the past have 
voted consistently in favor of the Government- 
control program. Their position, however, has 
not been as strained as it is now since 1932. With 
25,000,000 bales of cotton on hand and with a 
domestic demand for less than 7,090,000 bales 
annually, the size of the problem that eonfronts 
both the Government and the growers becomes 
apparent both to officials and to growers. 

In the South the outcome of this voting is re- 
garded as of both political and economic im- 
portance greater than the Nov. 8 voting. 
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[Continued from Page 1.1 
“incentive taxation” to encour- 
age industrial profit-sharing 
plans. 

Before another Congressional 
group, the joint committee in- 
vestigating TVA, Wendell L. 
Willkie, president, Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation, 
repeats his offer to sell the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Company 
to TVA if the question of “fair 
price” can be settled. 

From the Social Security Ad- 
visory Council which is drafting 
recommendations for amendment 
of the Social Security Act at the 
next Congress the dis- 
closure that it plans to recom- 
mend that the Federal Govern- 
ment assume one-third of the 
cost of the old-age insurance pro- 
gram now financed entirely by 
employers and employes. 

Another legislative proposal 
to be introduced at the next ses- 
sion.of Congress is announced by 
Associate Justice Owen D. Rob- 
erts, who says that Congress will 
be asked to provide a budgetary 
system for Federal courts sep- 
arate from the Department of 
Justice, “their largest litigant.” 

Proof that returning pros- 
perity is reducing the demands 
on WPA is found in the report 
for the week ended Nov. 21, show- 
ing a total employment of 3,- 
257,437 persons, a slight reduc- 
tion in the total for the first time 


comes 


since last year. 

From Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins comes the report that 248,- 
000 more workers jobs 
during October, making a net 
reemployment of 900,000 during 
the four months ended Oct. 31. 

Questioned on a Georgia proj- 
ect, President Roosevelt charges 
the Georgia legislature and poli- 
ticians with conduct unique 
among the States, namely, re- 
fusal to cooperate with PWA. No 
more money will go to Georgia 
from PWA, the President says, 
until this attitude changes. 

Meanwhile, 
terior Ickes announces that 924 


found 


Secretary of In- 


million dollars, set aside for 
PWA projects 
pump-priming program, has been 
allocated and an attempt will be 
made to get all the 
started before the first 
year. 

Irritated because Mr. Dies had 
called him a member of a “com- 
munist front” organiaztion, Sec- 
retary Ickes calls Mr. Dies an 
“outstanding zany.” In reply, Mr. 
Ickes calls Secretary 4 
“master of abuse” and proposes 
that Secretary Ickes, WPA Ada- 
ministrator Hopkins and Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins should be 
forced to resign. 


in the current 


projects 
of the 


Ickes 


\ ANY business men again are dis- 
| cussing “codes fair competi- 
tion.” 

The words were on almost all their 
lips this time five years ago, when 
NRA was in heyday 

The Department of Commerce 
building then whirred with activity 
Hearings were many. Spokesmen for 


»f 


its 
iw 


Government, business and _ labor 
worked long hours devising codes 
for policing industry. 

The Supreme Court ended that 


system abruptly in the middle of* 





Codes for industry are on 
the way back. | 

The Department of Jus- 
tice throws light on a policy 
| of great significance for 
| business. 

A look at the new ap- 
proach to the anti-trust 
problem. 








The Administration has been 
since for 
NRA objectives 
was decided on 


inquiries pouring 


1935. 
searching ever 
method to achieve 

Another method 
last summer. But 
into Washington indicate that the 
implications are not clear to 
the business community. 

Briefly, the latest course envisions 
the gradual establishment of a series 
of codes for the regulation of specific 
industries or firms and for the guid- 
ance of others. The medium for 
their establishment is the anti-trust 


~43)) 
SUMi 


laws. The agency in charge is the 
Department of Justice. 

“Consent Decrees 
Synonym for Codes 
“Consent decrees” is the legal ter- 
minology for the codes. The pro- 
cedure calls for the Government to 


institute prosecution of firms or their 
officers on charges of violating the 
anti-trust laws. Once that action is 
taken, those being prosecuted can 
propose a code. 

The code must do more than pro- 
mise to cease the allegedly illegal 
practices 

The objective is not alone to bring 
about a literal observance of the law. 
It also to obtain what the De- 
partment of Justice considers to be 
business and social benefits which 
are not covered tn the law. 

In official words, a code “may con- 


1S 


tain positive provisions requiring 
definite rearrangements in an in- 
dustry, the adoption of new tech- 
niques for carrying on business, and 
the doing of many affirmative acts 
which in and of themselves the law 
does not require.” 

If a code acceptable to the De- 


partment of Justice and to a Federal 
Court is devised, it is made binding 
by a consent decree. The prosecu- 
tion of the charges preferred there- 
upon is dropped. 

Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold, who is principally re- 
sponsible for the new policy, feels 
it misunderstood. So he under- 
took last week again to outline the 
procedure and the philosophy of the 
policy, in substance, as follows: 

The starting point is that the anti- 
trust laws never have been enforced 
adequately, but can and should be 
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‘hold that certain practices were il- 


QISGMiaD8 NEW “CODES” FOR INDUSTRIES: 
THE "CONSENT DECREE’ PLAN OF REGULATION 


“straight enforcement.” 

The purpose, under this method, is 
merely to punish or stop an allegedly 
illegal practice in restraint of trade 

such as a’ boycott, or a coercive 
device. There is no need in 
cases to substitute other prac- 


Sales 
such 
tices 
| “Straight 


enforcement” does not 


+ enforced. Two types of problems + 
are presented 
The first type can.be met by 


suffice, in Mr. Arnold's opinion, for | 


the more complicated type of prob- 
lem. He cites examples of mass pro- 
duction industries which might be 
conducted in a manner contrary to 
law; trade agreements which pro- 
mote “orderly marketing”; and other 
practices which affect free trading 
but on which large communities 
might depend for a livelihood. y 


“Rule of Reason” 
In Enforcement 


The position is taken that the 
Government must apply the “rule of 
reason” in enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws in such instances, be- 
cause to do otherwise might cause 

| economic dislocations of more harm- 
| ful nature than the contested prac- 
| tices. 

But that does not mean that the 
responsible officials will shut their 
eyes. To the contrary, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is embarked on a 
campaign for stricter enforcement 
of anti-trust laws. 

It is through this campaign, in 
handling the second type of problem, 
that the projected series of codes is 
to be set up. 

The campaign has put some busi- 


ness men on the anxious seat. 
“Just what can we do under the 
law?” they have been asking the 


Department of Justice. 

The answer to all such inquires, 
as explained by Mr. Arnold, is that 
the Department of Justice can 
not and will not attempt to tell 
business men the limits of the law. 
That “old office 
people what to do is discredited, he 


says. 


method” of telling | 


Instead, business visitors are | 
handed copies of the Department of 
Justice statements explaining the | 


consent decree policy and explaining 
the codes adopted in pursuance of 
that policy. 

First of Codes: 

Auto Financing 

Only one code has been adopted 
to date. More are expected to be 
added steadily. Each will consti- 
tute a precedent for the guidance of 
other business men engaged in or 
contemplating practices similar to 
those governed by the codes. 

The one code in force is embodied 
in agreement between the Ford 
and Chrysler motor companies and 
the Government regarding certain 
practices in financing the purchase 
of automobiles. An outline of what 
happened in that instance will give 
an insight into the procedure. 

First, criminal indictments charg- 
ing violation of the Sherman Act 
were returned against Ford, Chrysler 
and General Motors automobile com- 
panies, affiliated finance companies, 
and high officials of the companies. 
They were alleged to have conspired 
t compel automobile dealers to fi- 
nance the cars they sold through a 
particular finance company to which 
each manufacturer was attached 
through stock ownership, contract 
or working agreement. 

The Department of Justice pre- 
viously had announced that a way 
would be open for settlement of such 
at the request of those in- 


tne 


cases 
dicted. 

“It is not the purpose,” the state- 
ment said, “to coerce or compel the 
prospective defendants to consent 
to a civil settlement on threat of 
criminal prosecution, 

“The sole purpose of the criminal 
proceedings is to present to an im- 
partial tribunal evidence which leads 
the Department to believe that the 
anti-trust laws have been violated. 

“At the same time it has never 
been the policy of the Department 
to bar its doors at any stage of the 
proceedings against businessmen who 
desire to propose a practical solu- 
tion which is of major and imme- 
diate benefit to the industry, to 
competitors and to the public, and 
which goes beyond any results which 
may be expected from a criminal 
proceeding.” 


Final Decision 
Lies With Courts 


The denial of intention to coerce 
businessmen into trade practice 


requirements of law had been chal- 
Asked 
about it, Mr. Arnold said the policy 
Was coercive only in a limited sense: 
that the Department of Justice could 


| 


legal, and therefore somet else 
had to be substituted. 

But the final decision about legal- 
ity rests with the courts, he re- 
minded. If someone is indicted, that 
person can defend himself in court. 
Or he can“seek a way out by con- 
ferences at the Department. 

The latter happened in the motor 


ning 


+ 


‘ 


TRADE RESTRAINTS IN BUSINESS—THEIR CONCERN 


ment merely decided whether or not 


certain ions were acceptable 
The propositions made by Ford and 
Chrysler were considered acceptable. 
Their presentation by the companies 
in no sense represented an admis- 
Sion of guilt. , 
A Federal court agreed to the de- 


crees and the criminal indictments 


proposit 


oe 





‘TUDYING the effect of concentrated wealth and power in busi- 
7 ness on the national economy is Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(left) chairman of the monopoly committee. 

Aiding in the investigation is Assistant District Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold (right) who as head of the Department of 


Justice’s anti-trust division 


is 


utilizing the “consent decree” 


process as one way of enforcing anti-trust laws. 





cases. Negotiations proceeded for 
weeks. Mr. Arnold said all proposals 
for a settlement code were left to 
the firms affected, that was not 


a case of the Government 
anything, or of bargaining back and 
forth. In other Govern- 


proposing 


words, the 


+ 


in those cases were quashed. It was 
Stipulated, however, that the de- 
crees would lapse if the Government 
its case against General Motors 
That has yet to tried. 
“These decrees,” said the Depart- 
ment of Justice, “not only accom- 





lost 


case be 


» 
shed the 


¢ecrimu 


+ pli ends sought in the 


ial proceedings, namely, elim- 
ination of dealer coercion and of dis- 
crimination against the independent 
finance companies, but confer, in ad- 
dition, substantial public benefits by 
providing a code of fair practice in 
automobile finance business and by 
freeing the industry from the strang- 
ling effects of unrestricted national 
advertising campaigns by the manu- 
facturers on behalf of affiliated fi- 
nance companies.” 

Significantly the duration of 
decree was limited to four years. 
Mr. Arnold proposes a similar stipu- 
lation in future decrees, which will 
mean a periodic re-examination in- 
tended to keep the codes abreast of 
the times, 


on 
en 


tne 


The Ultimate Goal 
Of New Policies 


Where can this policy be expected 


to lead? 

That depends on reaction in Con 
| gress. If the Assistant Attorney 
General has his way, enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws to a degree 
never before attemptea will be made 
possible by enlargement of the legal 
| Staff. 
Mr. Arnold already has increased 
| that staff to 97. This compares with 
but a handful in the trust-busting 
years of “Teddy” Roosevelt and 15 
when the New Deal took office 


| Seeks Huge Staff 
. >.12..8 . P 
For Policing Functions 
Next year Mr. Arnold would like 
to add 150 persons, mostly lawyers 
but including some economists. He 
would keep adding many each 
year until the Anti-trust Division 
approximates the size of the Securi- 


as 


the 





ties & Exchange Commission, where 
1,200 persons are employed 

Regional offices would be set up 
throughout the country. The idea, 
again, would not be to tell business 
what it may do. The offices would 
have a policing function, serving as 
tangible reminders that the anti- 
trust laws exist as a threat—stipulate 
ing what may not be done. 

If a business man should walk 
into one of those offices looking for 
positive information, he would be 
handed a collection of the Depart- 
ment of Justice policy statements 
and copies of the existing codes. It 
would then be up to him to judge 
whether the trade practice he was 
curious about would subject him to 


possible prosecution. 

Suppose a study should show an 
unbalance in a particular industry. 
rhe results then would be turned 





over to the legal staff. Acquainted 
with the law and with the codes, 
the lawyers in turn would under- 


take to decide whether the unbalance 
t ] or harmful trade 


was due to illegal 


actices 


“Publie Welfare” 
And Competition 
The attitude likely to be taken is 


p. 


| indicated by this statement of Wen- 


dell Berge, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General and the alternate 
to Mr. Arnold on the Temporary 
National Economic Committee: 
“While we are interested in pro- 
tecting the market for economically 
and efficiently run businesses re- 
gardless of their size, the source of 
our interest is deeper than a mere 


| desire to protect the business units 


themselves. 
“The source of our interest is our 


[Continued on Page 7.] 











* 8-CYLINDER ENGINES 
* FORD QUALITY 
* HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
* LOWER PRICES 
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TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COMFORT 
STABILIZED CHASSIS 
SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOFING 


* STYLE LEADERSHIP 











... THATS THE STORY OF THE 








TWO NEW FORD CARS FOR 1939 








Lisr everything you’ve ever hoped for in an automobile at any 


price — chances are you'll find ‘em all in the new Ford cars. 


Both the Ford and the De Luxe Ford reach new heights in 
beauty, inside and out. They are true to the Ford tradition of 
brilliant, dependable service with economy. They are still set 
apart in the low-price field by their eight-cylinder engines. And 
“eight-cylinder quality” is reflected in all their new features. 

There’s a fine new “ride” this year in both Ford cars — Triple- 


Cushioned Comfort! The new hydraulic brakes are big, powerful 


and precision-built to strict Ford standards of safety. Scientific 


De Luxe Ford V-8 Fordor Sedan $769 delivered in Detroit, taxes extra 








soundproofing brings new standards of quiet operation. 


With many other improvements, with Ford quality higher than 


ever, and with an unusual amount of equipment included — the 


lower 1939 prices emphasize Ford ability to give more for the 





money each year. Your Ford dealer invites you to see the new cars. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


MAKERS OF FORD, MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 


— taxes extra. 








The Ford V-8 and De Luxe Ford V-8 differ only in 
appearance, appointments and price. The De Luxe has 
the 85-horsepower engine. The Ford offers a choice of 
either 85 or 60 hp. 


The Ford V-8 Coupe illustrated above, equipped with 
“thrifty 60° engine, costs $584 delivered in Detroit 














. The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


Elie Lescot 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Haiti, 


answers: 

WELCOME afforded 

me to make a public declaration 
of my opinion on the position that 
should be taken by the 21 Republics 
of this hemisphere and Canada in 
the furtherance of a 
“continental defense,” 
President Roosevelt, from Canada 
Cape Horn. 


It is, therefore, with pleasure that 


the occasion 


program ol 
as defined by 
to 








I answer, separately, each one of 
your three questions 
1—In the event American 
nations accept t t's th is 
you think 


of defense, what fo 

any hemisphere defense 
should take 
In the event tl 

accept th 


program 





9 


rican nations 





thesis of de- 











fense, I each one of them, 
while giving due consideration to its 
general condition and its geographi- 


should fall in line with 
the United St: ne most powerful 
nation of this continent, for the es- 
tablishment of a program of defense 
j the most practical form and 
pledge to it all the support available 
to that end 


cal position, 
+) 


utes, 


Should Conciliate Labor 
2. Should the 21 American repub- 
lics and Canada pool their fighting 
forces into a permanent Western 
Hemisphere police force? 
If, for the time being, it does not 
seem necessary for the 21 American 





—Underwood & Underwood 


ELIE LESCOT 





republics and Canada to pool their 
forces into a permanent Western 
Hemisphere police force, yet the 
American nations should have as 


objective the improvement of labor | 


conditions within their borders, in 
order to divert the attention of their 
population from unwelcome and in- 
jurious influences that might come 
from outside; a bad economic state 
of affairs lends to easy exploitation 
and is, therefore, conducive to in- 
ternal troubles that will paralyze, 


iti 
1Ul 


without doubt, their participation in | 


a common action of continental de- 
fense. 

Favors Pooled Forces 

3. Or should the nations maintain 


separate defense units, pooling them 
only in time of emergency? 


It is my opinion that, the nations | 
of this continent having for primary | 


duty their own safeguard and that of 
the noble Pan-American ideal, should 
consider that any attempt to the 
sovereign rights of any one of them 
constitutes an attempt to the sover- 
eignty of all. At the first emergency 
they should pool all their forces and 
present a common front of defense, 
and these nations, whose geograph- 
ical position cause them to be more 
directly 
should pledge, from now on, in a 
spirit of continental solidarity, all 
their national forces, their territory 
and territorial waters to a common 
action for the respect of the Monroe 
Doctrine so highly re-stated today as 
the surest guarantee of the Liberty 
and independence of the nations of 
this hemisphere. 


Haiti Favors Unity 

As the Representative of the Re- 
public of Haiti—Haiti the second in- 
dependent Republic of the New 
World—Haiti who, more than once, 
has lent its generous aid to some of 
nations of the Americas, 
for the conquest of their independ- 
ence or the defense of their sover- 
eignty—Haiti in whose heroic his- 
tory are to be found, written in let- 
ters of “Fire and Blood” the words 
“Independence” and “Liberty,” let me 
add to the foregoing the recent dec- 
laration of the Haitian Chancellery 
to the Representative of the United 
States of America in Port-au-Prince: 


the sister 


. on the eve of the great In- 
ternational Assembly that will take 
place in Lima, beginning December 


the 9th, and which. on account of the 
world’s unrest shall assume a char- 
of exceptional importance for 
all the nations of this continent, the 
Republic of Haiti welcomes the occa- 
sion thus afforded to renew its un- 


acter 








ew to associate itself with 
the noble thoughts in behalf of which 
Struggle the prominent statesmen 


interested in such defense, | 





_The United States News — 





ESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


pR 


American nations in Lima, 


December 9. The pronouncement and its 
bearing on the future of Pan America has 
aroused widespread public discussion. 


tional defense as a problem of “continen- 

tal solidarity” from Canada to Cape Horn. 
This re-statement of the Monroe Doctrine 

may be discussed at the the conference of 


_— 


has defined na- 


(2 


Peru, beginning 


To obtain authoritative views, The United 


States News propounded to many members of 
both Houses of Congress, heads of organiza- 


| tions concerned with foreign 


cal economists and others, 


questions: 


(3 


relations, politi- 
the following 


In the event the American na- 
tions accept the President's | 
thesis of defense, what form do 

you think any hemisphere .de- 

fense program should take? 


Should the 21 American repub- 
lics and Canada pool their 
fighting forces into a perma- 
nent western hemisphere po- 
lice force? 

Or should the nations main- 
tain separate defense units, 
pooling them only in time of 
emergency? 

The answers are presented hertwith. 








who dire foreign policy of the 
United States of America, and who 
highly conscious of their 
heavy responsibilities in the 
serious dangers that might threaten 
the security of the peoples of this 
hemisphere and endanger even to 
the very principles of Christian civ- 
ilization. 

“The effective and complete coop- 
eation of the Republic of Haiti is, 
from now on. assured for the main- 
tenance of a Pan-American order 
based upon justice, the respect of the 
rights of our respective nations and 
for a friendly and practical coopera- 
tiem... 


Stephen F. Chadwick 


Seattle, Wash.; National Com- 
mander, The American Legion, 


answers: 

NSWER to first question: An in- 

vitation to the powers of the 

Western Hemisphere to meet and 
agree upon an accord for, 

(a) Respect for boundaries; 

(b) Complete arbitration of West- 
ern Hemisphere disputes; 

(ec) That European or 
powers will not be given bases, either 
naval or military, in this hemisphere; 

(d) A mutual defensive alliance 
against invasion by foreign powers. 
An early and extensive program 
of exchange students among the 
several countries of the Western 
Hemisphere is, in my opinion, most 
desirable and courses in our schools 
| designed to stimulate mutual un- 
| derstanding of common problems 


t the 


are so 


face of 


| and aspirations should be inaugu- 


rated. 
An accord for mutual operation in 
| the event of threatened aggression 


is, in my opinion, more desirable and | 


more possible of present accomplish- 


ment. Hence, my answer to your 
question No. 2 is “No”; to No. 3, 
"Te.” 








—Harris & Ewing 
STEPHEN F, CHADWICK 


+ maintenance 


Asiatic | 





Salmon O. Levinson 
Chicago, IIl.; Chairman of 
American Committée for Out- 
lawry of War, 


answers: 

= I cannot praise too highly | 
the work that has twice been 

done by Secretary Hull in South 


America in putting our Monroe Doc- 
trine on the highest possible plane 


and getting the Latin-American 
countries into a brotherly mood as 
distinguished from a position of 
wardship. 

Answering your three questions, 


which are in reality one, I beg to 
say: 

I think all the American nations, 
including Canada, should be organ- 
ized into a Western Hemisphere unit 
to keep the peace of these two con- 


' tinents and to stand as a bulwark | 


in defense of human liberty and de- 
mocracy. This probably should take 
the form of economic and military 
provisions. 

On the impulse, I do not favor an 
immediate creation of a combined 
fighting force ready for action. It 
sounds too much like a challenge or 
a defiance and would doubtless bring 
forth from the dictators, at least one 
them, ugly and irritating com- 
ments. do, however, favor 


of 


I 


the | 


of separate 
units to be pooled and coordinated 
in case of potential or actual emer- 
gency. 

I think it important that a state- 
ment of policy covering the whole 
ground should be formally issued by 
the (Lima) Conference, but not on 
the theory that we are about to go 
to war or expect to gato war. 

My own idea is that we should be 
prepared for any eventuality, but to 
use our power in the Western Hemi- 

| phere primarily for the promotion 
of peace—world peace and world ap- 
peasement. We must not follow bad 
examples although we must be pre- 
pared to defend ourselves and our 
institutions to the limit. 


Charles |. Faddis 


Member, House Committee 
On Military Affairs, 


answers: 

(By Telegraph) 
F any foreign power or powers 
Should gain a foot-hold in the 


western hemisphere it would be a 
very serious threat to 
of every nation in the hemisphere. 
Any defense program, designed to 
provide for the common defense of 
this hemisphere, must be powerful 
enough and flexible enough to pre- 
vent any such foot-hold. 

Such a plan, in my opinion, should 
be very much like our own system 
of national defense, in that the var- 


jous nations concerned contribute 
quotas, in time of an emergency, 
as our States contribute their Na- 


tional Guards. 

I do not believe it would be prac- 
| tical to pool the military resources 
| of the various nations in time of 

peace, but their training, equipment 
| and armament should be of a sim- 
| ilar and in some cases of an iden- 

tical nature and under a common 
supervision. In time of war, how- 
| ever, it would be absolutely neces- 
jesary to place them under a unified 
command in order that they should 
all operate effectively to accomplish 
the common mission. 


Washington, D. C.; Executive 
Secretary, National Council for 
Prevention of War, 


answers: 


HE Latin-American nations should 


| Ee en 
Frederick J. Libby 
| 





the future | 





not accept the President’s thesis 


of “continental solidarity.” Where 
| relatively weak powers form a mili- 
| tary alliance with a great power 
against another group of nations, 
| they have to subordinate their poli- 
| cies to those of their big ally. Even 
France is having to do this with 
Great Britain. If they retain their 
| independence of action, they become 
dangerous to the nation committed 
to defend them in courses of action 
| which it does not control. 
“Continental solidarity” for the 
Americas is “dollar diplomacy” un- 
der another name, It would be ¢cal- 





private preserve, for South America 
would be dependent on us theoreti- 
| cally for security. Our influence 
should be exerted the opposite 
direction. 

For us to follow tne lead of Ger- 
many and Japan in seeking a special 
sphere of influence is unworthy of 
us. It does not even take us in the 
direction of collective security but 
toward the division of the world into 
warring blocs. 

Your term “police force” is an un- 
fair characterization of a military al- 
liance. A true police force carries 


in 


pute in question. The great land, 
sea and air forces contemplated in 
the President’s proposal, he says, are 
for defense, but who knows? Battle- 
ships and bombing planes capable 
of cruising to Buenos Aires can 
cruise to Europe or Asia. He may 
build to “police” South America and 
we may find we are “policing” the 
coast of China presently. 

You ask if the fighting forces of 


out the decisions of a third party | 
| with no personal interest in the dis- | 





culated to make South America our | 


defense ¢ the Americas should be “pooled” or 


kept separate. Only the President, 
under our Constitution, can com- 
mand our navy and army. So “pool- 
ing” would mean giving control of 
the armies and navies of Argentine, | 
Brazil, Chile, Peru to President Roose. 
velt. Does this sound reasonable to 
you? Would you do it if you were 
an Argentinian? 

The whole grandiose plant to turn 
the Americas into an armed camp to 
“protect” our trade in South America 
from fascist competition is based on 
a fallacy. Neither trade nor ideas can 
be fought with bombing planes. We | 
must make our friendship genuinely | 
more attractive, our bargains more 
inviting, than those of the fascist 
States. 

Besides, it is idle to say that we 
cannot negotiate with the dictators 
when Great Britain and France are 
doing it. If we drift into war, we 
shall go under a fascist dictatorship, 
too. In place of this arms race we 
need the conference table. The | 
sooner, the better. 


A. C. McLaughlin | 
Author and Professor of History, 
University of Chicago, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
THINK that the most that can be | 
thought of in the direction of 
solidarity is the formal acknowledg- 
ment by all the States of this hemis- 
phere of the Monroe Doctrine, inter- 
preted or elaborated as meaning the 
common interest of the nations of 
the hemisphere and opposition to the 
encroachment of any power foreign 
to the States of these two continents, 
Anything more than this appears 
to be quite unlikely, as probably un- 

desirable. 


Arthur Deerin Call 
Washington, D. C.; Editor, “World 
Affairs,” and Secretary, American 
Peace Society, 


answers: 
I‘ the event the American nations 
accept the President’s thesis of 
defense, namely “continental solid- 
arity,” it matters not what form such 
a “solidarity” might take, it would 
have to rely for its effectiveness at 
the last upon the plighted word of 


-+ 
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Augusto S. Boyd 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary From Panama, 


answers: 
answer to your letter, I wish to 


- 

inform you that His Exceilency 
the President of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, Doctor J. D. Arosemena, issued 
a statement which was published in 
“The New York Times” of Nov. 17 


and also in “The Sunday Star” of | 
this city in its issue of November 
26th, to the effect that Panama’s* 


delegation to the forthcoming Pan 
American Conference at Lima, Peru, 
will be instructed to join in any plan 
for common defense of the Americas 
Whatever decision reached at 
the Lima Conference Sure to re- 
ceive the hearty support of the Gov- 
grnment and people of Panama. 


1S 


is 


President Arosemena, in the state 
ment referred to, said: 


“The attitude of the government 


and people of Panama is completely 
favorable 
common 


to the organization of a 
defense of the American 
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the states involved. There is no other 
foundation. How far the plgnted 
word might be trusted would depend, 
of course, upon motives composed 
of the urge of self-interest plus some 
respect for moral principle. 

To your second question—‘Should 
the 21 American republics and Can- 
ada pool their fighting forces into a 
permanent western hemisphere police 
force?”—Alexander Hamilton, were 
he alive, would call any such pro- 
posal as the wildest scheme ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man, for that 
is substantially what he did say when 
a similar proposal relative to our or- 








ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 





iginal States was suggested back in 
1787. 
In the light of the history of this 
country and of the fact of the United 
States Senate it is fair to assume 
that the United States will maintain 
its “separate defense units” and enter 
no military alliances whereso- 
ever, | 


into 


hemisphere against any aggression 
or threat of aggression from another 
continent as President Roosevelt has 
proposed. 

“This country’s delegation at the 
coming conference of American re- 
publics will receive instructions to 
support any move started there to 
accomplish that end.” 


HOW SHOULD AMERICAN NATIONS 
‘CONTINENTAL SOLIDARITY’ FOR 


+ 





REPRESENTATIVE DONDERO 





Rep. George A. 


Dondero 
| Republican, of Michigan; Member 
House Committee on Foreign 
| Affairs, 
"answers: 


T IS my judgment that the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere 
should maintain separate defense 
units and pool them only in time 
of national emergency. This does 
not change our national policy main- 
tained for more than one hundred 
years, namely, refusing the right of 
any foreign nation to interfere or 
gain a foothold in the two Americas. 
This would simply unite’ the 
Strength of the two continents in re- 
pelling any attempt on the part of 
foreign powers to gain a foothold. 


A. Curtis Wilgus 


Washington, D. C.; Professor, His- 
panic-American History, George 
Washington University; Former 
U. S. Delegate to Pan-American 
Conferences, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tiago, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, 


answers: 

T the Congress of Panama in 1826, 
d Simon Bolivar suggested the es- 
tablishment of a continental army 


— = ———-- — i 


ESTABLISH 
DEFENSE? * 


+ for common defense, and since that 


time other similar suggestions have 
been made. The problem is, therefore, 
not a new one. But then as now such 
plans are chimerical and impracti- 
cable. 


If defense of the continent from 
outside forces is necessary, the Cone 
vention for the Maintenance, Preser- 
vation and Reestablishment of Peace 
signed at Buenos Aires December 23, 
1936, should be brought into effect. 
This provides for the American Re- 
publics to consult together in the 
event of an international war which 
may menace the peace and safety of 
the American Republics. Multiply- 
ing peace machinery and protective 
agreements only confuses the probe 
lem and leads nowhere. 

Perhaps American Peaceways has 
Suggested a workable plan. It rece 
ommends that a Commission of De- 
fense Planning be created, which will 
represent all of the American Repub- 
lics. This Commission would ex 
change military information, ex- 
change recommendations on defense 
needs, and perhaps even formulate 
policies. 


Then if each nation maintains its 
own defense units, which may be 


pooled in time of need—or at least 


cooperate at such times—a united 
front of American Republics can be 
created for the defense of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 


William Fortune 
Indianapolis, Ind; Past Presi- 
dent, American Peace Society; 
Councilor, National Economic 
League; Life Member, American 
National Red Cross, General : 
Board, 


answers: 
my opinion that we should 


T 
| await further discussion of de- 
fensive relations between American 
republics before attempting to deter- 
mine the definite scope and commit- 
ments of continental solidarity, and 
in the meantime ascertain what may 
be accomplished in establishing de- 
fense units by and for separate na- 
tions, with tentative plans for poole 
ing them when we have clear knowle 
edge of what emergency may arise, 


1s 








HIS little miss is one of the more than 
1,300,000 children throughout America 
whose education is being paid for by the 
$101,000,000 of school taxes paid each year 


by the railroads. 


And school taxes are only part of the tremen- 
dous tax contribution which the railroads 


make to the activities and 


communities —such things as police and fire 
protection, public health service, good roads, 
and a long list of other aids to public safety, 


comfort and well-being. 


Because the railroads are tax-paying citizens 
of every community they serve, those 
communities have a mighty important 
reason for wanting railroads to earn a 
living under private 
management. 





Can the 
they can. 


railroads 


mon-sense treatment as this: 





do that? Of course 


What is needed for the railroads is such com- 


Treat the rail- 


roads as a business. Give them reasonable freedom 


welfare of local 


to “price” their only product — transportation 
service. Give them greater freedom to adjust 
rates to meet competitive situations; to adjust 
services to the demands of traffic; and to adjust 
expenses to the conditions of their business. And 
give them equality of treatment and opportunity 


— equality with all other forms of transportation 
in matters of regulation, taxation, subsidy and 


the like. 


In the interest of straight-thinking, 
railroad men have prepared a con- 
cise and clear-cut program for a 
public transportation policy. You'll 
find this whole program interesting. 
Send for your copy today. 
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News -lines 


TITLE REGISTERED % &. PATENT OFFICE 


FRANCE 
NTENTION to sign 
pact with Germany announced. 


“no-war” 


f 


Frenchmen are now wondering if 
they can trust Hitler Since an- 
nouncement that the government in 
tends to sign a non-aggression pact 
with the German Chancellor, that 
has become the question of the 
moment. 

The press divided 
lines. For once, extreme radicals and 
extreme conservatives are united in 
opposition. The broad middle groups 
uphold Prime Minister Daladier’s 
peace efforts. 

Some hint as to the trust the gov- 
ernment puts in German promises is 
seen in the report that the British 
and French are planning a joint al 
fleet of 10,000 planes 

x** * 
NGLO-FRENCH parley shelves 
colony issue. 


The unseen force of British 
French public opinion is getting the 
credit for the fact that talks in Paris 
between the two top British and the 
two top French statesmen are over 
and no more concessions were made 


On curious 


is 


ri 


and 


to demands of Germany, Italy and 
Insurgent Spain 
Plans to give colonies to Adolf 


Hitler were shelved because of popu- 
lar revulsion against Nazi racial 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE ARMY AND NAVY AGREE ON—EXPANSION 


U. S. Chief of Staff Malin Craig (left) and Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief 

of Naval Operations, advise their respective Secretaries of War and Navy that 

in order to meet more adequately national defense needs it will be necessary 

to expand thé armed forces along with increased production of armament 
stocks. 





Granting of 
rights Spanish Insurgent Gen- 
eralissimo Franco was dropped for 
the time being because foreign vol- 
unteers have not been withdrawn 
from the Spanish fighting forces as 
prescribed by the Non-Intervention 
Committee’s plan. There was little 
satisfaction for the dictators in the 


policies. 


to 





THE NAVAL POWER 
OF THE AMERICAS 


Mocrsgraua + 


MVHIS country’s biggest navy is in 
the making for a job bigger than 
ever before confronted an Ameri- 
can fleet 
In raw figures of 
tie power, the navy contemplated by 
policy-making officers high in the 
Government will set new records. 
When completed, it the 


tonnage and bat- 


will make 


World War fleet seem primitive by 
comparison 

Yet the job that navy has staked 
out for itself—a job of protection 
extending in the Atlantic from La- 
brador to Cape Horn and in the 


Pacific from Alaska past the Panama 
Canal to Cape Horn—would make the 


Navy's job in the World War seem 
child's play by comparison 
President Roosevelt’s recent dec 


laration that defense is a continental 
problem covering the entire hemis- 
phere carried with it a statement 
that the entire burden of safeguard- 
ing this part of the globe will not 
rest on the shoulders of the United 
Scates alone. 

The shoulders of the 
Navy, however, are the broadest 
any navy in this hemisphere. 


American 
of 


How Our Fighting Force 
Lines Up at Present 

Total fighting that the 
United States could put into battle 
waters tomorrow, guns ready to fire, 
amounts to 1,618,85 tons. This is a 
fleet about three-fourth as large as 
the British fleet. 

In addition to this 
the United States has 
naval expansion program 
proportions 

Already building appropriated 
for are these units the Ameri- 
can fleet: Six battleships, each of 
35,000 tons; three aircraft carriers: 
ten cruisers, totaling 92,000 tons; 42 
destroyers, with tonnage totaling 65,- 


tonnage 


fighting force, 
under way a 
of great 


or 


for 


+ 500, 


and nineteen submarines total- 
ing 27,550 tons. 

Even if plans for a two-ocean fleet 

recently rejected by President 
Roosevelt—are never carried out, this 
fleet will be the strongest ever to fly 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Help We Can Expect 
From “Good Neighbors” 
What help can the United States 

expect from other countries in this 
hemisphere in policing the Atlantic 
and Pacific? 

Argentina, one of the richest na- 
tions in this hemisphere, has a navy 
that consists of two pre-World War 
battleships, three new cruisers, four 
old ones and various smaller craft 

Canada, outpost of the British Em- 
pire, has always relied on the mother 
country naval protection. The 
Canadian fleet includes six modern 
destroyers and various smaller craft. 

Brazil, biggest in area of America’s 
southern neighbors, has two battle- 
Ships of 1908-09 vintage, two modern 
cruisers and a few armed river craft 

Chile, a long, narrow country with 
an extensive seacoast, has only one 
battleship—second-hand—and num- 
erous other subsidiary craft 

Cuba, on the United States life- 
line to the Panama Canal, has no 
navy of consequence 

Mexico, next-door neighbor to the 
United States, has one coast defense 
battleship, a relic of the Spanish- 
American War, and seven destroyers 
built or building. | 

Naval strategists in Washington’s 
Navy Department are rearranging 
push-buttons on their strategy maps 
devise ways of defending this 
hemisphere with the aid available 


for 


to 


from other countries on this con- 
tinent. 
It is current opinion in circles 


familiar with naval problems that, 
at least for the next few years, the 
United States would have to be 
ready to assume most of the burden 
of defending the continent’s seacoast. 
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AROUND THE WORLD BY SUNRISE 


Y THE TIME you see the sun each morning, Borden's 


milk wagons have travelled more miles than it would 
take to go around the world. Actually our daily delivery 
mileage is over 85,000! There are several good reasons why 
we are proud of this record. First, it indicates that despite 
keenest competition, there is a wide and growing appre- 


Bureau of Safety reports that, of all our vehicles, an amaz- 
ing proportion—actually over .4,600—operated more than 
13 million hours without an avoidable accident of any 
type. This, alone, we consider a worthwhile public service. 

And third, there is the deep satisfaction that, despite 
rising costs, we have been able to keep the price of milk 
within the reach of even the most modest pocketbooks. 






Second, during 1937, our 


belligerent * results 


of the conference Jean 
Publique in France and John Public 
in England are privately credited for 
the strength their national leaders 
showed. 

x* * * 


GERMANY 
TAZIS 


fine on Jewish wealth. 


levy twenty per cent 


Catholics in Great Germany now 
hope that Ernst von Rath, German 
embassy secretary shot in Paris, has 
not died in vain. 

The billion-mark fine levied on 
Jews in the form of a twenty-per- 
cent tax on all Jewish fortunes over 
$2,000 is apparently destined to be 
injected into the hard-pressed Ger- 
man economic system in an attempt 
to make it easier for the over-indus- 
trialized Reich to swallow its latest 
two mouthfuls: Factory-full and 


| land-poor Austria, highly industrial- 4 Charge d’Affaires quit 


ized Sudetenland. 

Catholics fear that if the Jewish 
“money atonement” does not give the 
German Four-Year Plan the nourish- 
ment it needs, they may wake up 
some morning and find the Nazi na- 
tion in arms over the shooting of a 
Nazi official by a Catholic. 


x* * *® 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UTHENIAN border scene of 
bloody fighting. 


Germany is fast learning what it 
means to Ye lord of a land empire in 
central Europe. 

The new boundary for Hungary 
written by Germany and Italy at 
Vienna has not jelled. Hungary and 
Poland still want a common frontier, 
it appears from the confused moun 
tain fighting now going on in Car- 
pathian Ukraine, the former Ruthe- 
nia. 

German 


empire-builders cannot 


forget that two short months ago 
Mussolini favored a Magyar-Polish 


common frontier. Now that it ap 
pears such a frontier would bar Ger- 
many from the road to Russia, Mus- 
solini has not mentioned it again. 
Poland, Rumania and Yugosiavia 
have reason to fear Nazi expansion 
That they may line up secretly with 


Italy to aid and abet the Polish- 
Hungarian agitation in Ruthenia is a 
distinct possibility, Balkan experts 
say. 

x * * 
_——— quits Berlin, rela- 


tions with Reich strained. 
No tears are shed aboard the Santa 
Clara, the ship that is taking the 
American delegation the Pan- 
American Conference at Lima, at the 
news that Colombia’s Minister and 


to 


cd States News 





AROUND THE WORLD: A FRANCO-GERMAN PEACE? 
BRITAIN VS. HITLER IN BALKANS... FERMENT INHUNGARY 


Berlin in ‘ir- 
ritation against the Nazi government 

The strained relations between Bo 
and Berlin are a neat parallel 
W eXiSting Detween 
1 and Berlin. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and Colombia's 
te to Lima will not lack a com- 





rota 
to the coolness n 


ot 


Nashingto: 


elega 


n.on interest when they meet at 
Lima. Camp followers of the United 
States delegation say that the recall 
of the Colombian minister in Berlin 
ray spell the weakening Nazf in- 
fluence in Colombia 

zx & @ 


HUNGARY 


MREDY cabinet resigns as sup- 
port dissolves. 


Politicians in countries along the 
Danube River are drawing a lesson 
rom the resignation of Hungarian 


Premier Bela Imredy and his cabinet. 

Imredy fire of denuncia- 
tion for his failure to talk back 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler. Hungarian 
think it would be a 
a common frontier 
the German ruler 
and Imredy was not 
ready to challenge the Nazi Fuehrer. 


Ina 


quit 





to 





nationalists still 
zood idea to have 
with Poland, 
agree, 


Dut 


coes not 


The political moral of this story, says 
Budapest opinion, is that the gen- 
eral public in Hungary is not willing 


yet to take from Berlin, 


xk 
GREAT BRITAIN 
“ING Carol leaves, Prince Paul 
arrives at British Court 


orde: 


The t book at Buckingham 
Palace these days may hold the key 
to Britain's future in the Balkans. 

The King of Greece was a recent 
visitor, the King Rumania just 
left, the Regent of Yugoslavia just 
checked in. What this coming and 
goimg of royalty means is that the 
Balkans want to give Great Britain 
one more chance to support them 


gues 


of 





before, as a last resort, they come to 
terms with Chancellor Hitler. No 
sign of what London will do has yet 
appeared, but economists think the 
British will consider ways of in- 


5 


Ee 
creasing their trade in eastern Eue- 
rope to help nations in that section 
be less dependent economically—and 
by the same token politically—on 
Nazi Germany. 
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@ If you desire the utmost in swift 
luxurious and smooth-riding travel 
comfort to and from California, may we 
suggest the Super Chief and Chief— 
superb, extra-fare exclusively first-class 
Santa Fe trains between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, embodying the very latest 
in ultra-modern passenger equipment. 


The twice-a-week Super Chief is the 
only solid-Pullman 39%4-hour stream- 
liner between Chicago and California. 
The Chief, also with new streamlined 
equipment, is the many-hours-fastest 
and only extra-fare solid-Pullman daily 
train between Chicago and California. 

The popularity of these famous west- 
ern trains—Fflag-bearers of Santa Fe's 
great fleet of 15 streamliners—suggests 
the advisability of early reservations. 


@ For reservatsons on the Super Chief or Chief or any other Santa Fe trains, ache 


st. Pass. Agt 
ist Bidg 
enhouse 1464-1465, R 


IS A SANTA FE YEAR 











The 
Super-Chief 
leaves Chicago 


7:15 pm 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


The Chief 
leaves Chicage 
12:01 pm daily 


SANTA FE RY. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
ce 9642 
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BUICK 
1939 PRICES 
ARE LOWER — tower 
than last year, lower 
than you'd expect, 
lower even than 
some sixes 











T makes the eye glad and grateful—you 
spot that the instant your gaze takes in 
this suave and sparkling Buick for 1939. 


It's sleek and swift and businesslike, lean 
and clean in every line, the trim bonnet low- 
set, the graceful upper-structure light-and- 
airy looking, neat and fine. 


Will you step in, please, and look it over 


Perhaps the first thing you'll note is the gear- 
shift. Up off the floor and out of knee-way— 
under the wheel within a few inches hand- 


Then for a long moment your eye is caught 
and held by an instrument panel stunning as 
a jeweler’s display. 


But settle back —take that finger-fitting 
wheel in hand—imagine there's a road ahead 
of you, long and straight and open... 


etter buy 





EYE OPENER! With all its extra value, this Buick sedan lists at $51 less than last year! 


Why, it’s almost like being in an.open car, 
with the outlook you've got here! 
The long nose tapers quickly out of eye-way, 
the pillars modestly retire to the back- 
ground, overhead stop lights drop into easy 
vision—ahead, to right, to left, you can see! 


The ruler will tell you there are as much as 
413 added square inches of safety plate glass 


in this Buick, but the area is not the vital 


thing. 


the light and the air and the open view! 


These inches are placed where they count. 
They take away that closed-in-feeling—let in 


It has a lot to do with making Buick beauti- 
ful, this grand expanse of openness! 
And like “catwalk-cooling”: radiators low 
where air pressure is greatest—and the lines 
of the bonnet: broad, clean aerodynami- 
cally better — Buick’s stepped-up visibility 








Easy on the eye —easy to buy—on General Motors Terms! 


Its got looks-and so have you! 


< 





both sets a pattern and fills a function. 


You'll like this marvelously good car—the 
way it handles, the way it behaves, the way it 
stands up to the job, the way it leaves you 
cool and unwearied at the journey’s end. 


So take a good look into its bigger, better, 


broader outlook. 


It’s one thing among many that Buick’s got 
that you'll want in your next automobile. 


* * * * 


NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


we DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 
% BUICOIL TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING ye GREATER 
VISIBILITY ye HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION ye ROOMIER 
UNISTEEL BODY BY FISHER ye TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 9 
TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES ye CROWN SPRING CLUTCH 
% "CATWALK-COOLING” ¥ OPTIONAL REAR AXLE GEAR 
RATIOS we FLASH-WAY DIRECTION SIGNAL 4 SELF-BANKING 
KNEE-ACTION FRONT SPRINGING 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 


Buick the Beauty!” 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


eee eee eeeenen| 
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A STABILIZED WAGE 


ROPOSAL of the General Motors corpora- + system, these editors argue, which would restore 


tion to stabilize the pay of 150,000 hourly 
wage workers, to eliminate distress from unem- 
ployment in slack periods, is approved by al] 
commenting newspapers, many of whom view 
the plan as an approach to the goal of an an- 
nual wage system and a solution to the prob- 
lems of seasonal unemployment. 

The security offered @he workers would be a 
guarantee in slack times of a percentage of the 
normal wage so that they wou!d be assured of 
an income throughout the year. A percentage 
of 60 would apply to workers of five years’ pre- 
vious service; 40 per cent to workers with a 
minimum of two years’ service. 

Such advances would be repaid without in- 
terest by an employe when he returns to work 
Many editors em- 
the 
Any 


—not in cash but in work. 
phasize that benefits 
spirit of cooperation will justify the cost. 


conferred through 


to workers a feeling of joint responsibility with 
management for the prosperity of an industry, 
would go far to eliminate the antagonisms 
which have grown in recent years. 

Hopeful comments bring out the prediction 
that at some future date all lines of industry 
will find it advisable to insure to employes an 
income the year around, even though seasonal 
conditions may cause periods of idleness. 

One of the gains for the workers, according 
to the editors, is that they may plan commit- 
ments for a whole year, assured that income will 
not wholly fail. 

A feature brought out in the discussion of the 
plan is that no such system would be possible 
without repeal of the surplus profits tax. It is 
argued that one of the duties of the new Con- 
gress will be to revise some of the laws which 
have met with complaint from business. 








GETTING NOWHERE FAST 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 





CHANGES IN THE CABINET 


ANY newspapers, discussing the resignation 
of Attorney General Cummings, predict 
other changes in the President’s Cabinet. Many 


are confident such changes will follow because | 
| toward putting the Cabinet back in its proper 


of the set-back to the Administration in the last 
election. 
Editors commenting on Mr. Cummings’ suc- 


@essor generally agree that the appointment will | 


disclose in large measure the President’s pres- 


ent attitude toward the part Government should | 


play in business. 

“The Roosevelt Cabinet,” comments the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal (Ind.), “has been  peculi- 
arly free of changes since 1933. Except for the 
deaths of William H. Woodin and George H. 
Dern, the original occupants of the posts have 
held through the six years. This is despite the 
frequent rumors which have affected almost 
every one of the twelve except Secretary Hull. 


Election is over; the trend is evident and per- | 


haps some of these long-whispered resignations 
are to come.” 

“Political commentators in Washington,” ob- 
serves the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), 
“are inclined to expect that the present Solicitor 
General, Mr. Robert H. Jackson, will be pro- 


moted. But Mr. Jackson’s affiliations with the | 


Left Wing group may cause the President to 


hesitate—unless, of course, Mr. Roosevelt has | 


decided definitely to continue to follow the po- 
litical advice of his Left Wingers rather than 
to pay more heed to experienced politicians like 
Messrs. Farley and Garner.” 


y “Whether presumptive changes indicate a 


turn-about on Mr. Roosevelt’s part in light of 


| the elections is not yet clear,” suggests the Rock- 


ford (Ill.) Star (Rep.), “but they would go far 


position of authority and prestige. 

“A stronger cabinet would mean less author- 
ity for the kitchen cabinet and would give the 
Administration a more open face to the country 
at large.” 


“Mr Cummings, an able | 


Future Attitude = n4 experienced lawyer,” 
To ‘Big Business’ 2¢cording to the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), 
“has not been regarded as 

a member of the inner New Deal circle. In the 
| circumstances, it is significant that Solicitor 
General Robert H. Jackson of Jamestown is 
mentioned as most likely to succeed him. 

“If Mr. Jackson is appointed fears that the 
| President purposes another attack on ‘big busi- 

ness’ will be revived.” 

“What is behind the Cummings resignation 
| we are not permitted to guess,” concludes the 
| Miami Daily News (Ind.). 

“There do not seem to be any compelling 
reasons for the Secretary to go. He has con- 
ducted his office in strict loyalty to his chief. 
When called upon to render opinions as to the 
constitutionality of the court bill and the anti- 
trust actions, he has reasoned along the same 
| lines that the President reasoned.” 


Is Speculation 


|] NEW TRADE PACTS: 


WIDE APPROVAL 
FROM THE PRESS 


N OST commenting newspapers approve the 

trade agreements between this 
and Great Britain and Canada, asserting such 
clearance of channels of international trade will 
improve vastly the prospects of international 


country 


peace. 

A small minority of the newspapers put forth 
the argument that “free trade” is not sound ¢co- 
nomics in view of lower wage standards in other 
lands; that such trade agreements may jeopard- 
ize the interests of American farmers and in- 
dustrial workers. 

“It seems reasonable to expect,” says the Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind.) “that the lowering of 





restrictions on 700 million dollars of trade be- 
tween the United States and the United King- 
dom and on more than 300 million dollars of 
Canadian trade will have a stimulating effect 
on industry.” 

“We would like to join the cheering over 
these treaties,” comments the Philadelphia Rece 
ord (Dem.). “Unfortunately we can’t. And we 
can’t because the reciprocal trade treaties are 
based, first upon outmoded economics; and sec- 
ond, upon a willingness to ignore plain facts.” 





Of “Solidarity” 


Of Democracies 





> ; - “It is a sign of solidar- 
Pact as a Sign ity between the English- 
speaking democracies 
plainly addressed to Ber- 
lin,” concludes the New 
York Herald Tribune, (Rep.). “It should also 
facilitate United States diplomacy in countering 


| barter agreements which may be offered by the 


totalitarians to the Latin-American powers.” 
“There will be material gains for the United 


| States,” observes the Buffalo Evening News 
| (Rep.), “but the greatest benefits will be derived 


from the increase in good will which usually 
follows trade expansion.” 

“The American State Department has taken 
one more speculative leap into the dark,” re- 


marks the Milwaukee Sentine/ (Ind.), “jeopard- 


izing the competitive position of millions of 
American workers.” 
“No doubt some American interests have been 


| damaged by the trade agreements,” admits the 
Youngstown Vindicator, (Dem.), “but the gen- 


eral effect for the nation has been helpful. There 
is reason to expect the same result from the new 
treaties. The gain should be much greater be- 
cause the trade involved is much larger.” 


“The main interest of 
the South,” according to 
the Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.), “lies in the cot- 
ton aspects of the agree- 
ment—both in raw and manufactured state. Raw 
cotton has been aided to the extent that it will 
remain on the duty-free list for import into 
Great Britain. While this may appear a nega- 
tion, it is extremely valuable in that it pre- 
cludes the erection of tariff barriers which 
would favor empire-grown cotton.” 

“It should be understood,” declares the In- 
dianapolis News (Rep.), “that the plan is in- 


Southern View 
Of Effect on 


Cotton Industry 


' tended not only to improve the foreign com- 


merce of the United States, but also to promote 


world peace.” 
“Politically the pacts will draw us closer to 


the British Empire not only economically but 


spiritually, and widen the breach between our- 
selves and Germany,” concludes the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.). 

“The treaty signing,” says the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal (Ind.), “marks the end of the famous 
empire pact negotiated at Ottawa. The empire 
pact did not work successfully. World trade 
rather than empire trade was the real need. This 
treaty holds more promise of mutual benefit.” 
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Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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THANKSGIVING! 


Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 
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ANIEL F. WARD, of 
September, 1921, got 
about marketi 
country’s oldest 
prise—the fishing 
of selling whole fish, 
age fillets or 
parts of the fish, thu 
wives the greater part of the 
of preparing fish for cooking? 
But when Mr. Ward started wrap- 
ping fresh fillets of haddock in 
parchment paper and shipping them 
in boxes to other cities, other men 
in the industry laughed at him. 
Why, they said, the fish will spoil 
on the way to market. How would 
the housewife be able to tell whether 
the fillet was haddock, cod, flounder, 
or some other kind of fish? House- 
wives wouldn’t buy fish unless they 
could carefully inspect the whole fish 
—the idea of filleting fish and selling 
the fillets in packages was absurd. 


Boston, 
a new 


commercial 
industry. 
why 


not pack- 





small slices of 
is Saving 


labor 


Skepticism Fails to Halt 
New Marketing System 
Despite the oo of others in 
the fishing industry, Mr. Ward perse- 
vered and _ suce yi marketed 
packaged fish. Shortly after his en- 
terprise was started, another man in 
the fish marketing business, John C. 
Wheeler, started using ice to refrig- 
erate the packaged products. 
With the solution of the problem 
of preserving the pacKaged fish, sales 
increased rapidly. Later, the quick- 


freezing process of preserving fish | 


was added to the methods used. 

Today, a packaged fishery product 
may be a fillet, steak, pan-dressed 
fish, stick, manufactured steak, or 
the meats of shell fish. The manu- 
factured fillet represents the ex- 
treme in preparation of the fish for 
cooking, as is the clear, edible 
meat of the fish. The other extreme 
is the pan-dressed fish, which has 
only the head, tail, viscera, scales and 
fins removed. 

The problem of enabling the con- 
sumer to determine the kind of fish 
and the quality has been handled by 
the development of 
labels. The popularity of the new 
packaged product is shown by the 
sales, which increased, as is shown 
in the illustration on this page, from 
50 thousand pounds in 1921 to 13 
million pounds last year. 

Development of packaged fish 
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products is only one illustration of are used to obtain these oils } Thanks to the new methods of dis- 
the ways in which the fishing indus- | The extent to which the public and | tributing fish and development of 
try has improved its operations to | the industry has benefited from the | by-products, sales of the industry are | 
give the consumer a greater value. development of this new manufac- | increasing. Americans eat more 

Modern refrigeration methods and | ture of biologically-tested fish oils is | than two billion pounds of fish 
the quick-freezing process have had | illustrated by recent figures showing | each year, it is estimated. More than 

| even more important effects on the | that in a typical year fishermen of | 160 kinds of sea food are now sold in 
industry. Fishing operations every- | the Pacific Coast obtained at least | American markets and more than 
where, from the Atlantic to the Pa- one million dollars from the sale of | 200,000 Americans earn their living 
cific Coast, have been revolutionized | fish livers and waste fish from which | from the fishing industry. 
by development of new equipment. | vitamin-bearing oils are extracted. | -_ ; " 

Formerly there was no refrigera- | Such huge industries as the Pacific This is article number 45 in a series 
tion aboard the fishing vessels and | Coast sardine fishery, with a catch  Cv¥ering outstanding modern indus- 
it was necessary to preserve the fish | of more than one billion pounds of | ‘7ial developments in this « 
with salt. The common mode of fish- | sardines a year; the tuna fisheries | Later articles will include discus- 
ing was with hand and trawl lines. | and even the salmon fisheries have | sion of separate phases of the fish 

Modern fishing trawlers,in contrast, | been developed in little more than a | ing industry, such as the on 
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drag the ocean bottom, sometimes to 


a depth of several hundred feet, with 


huge nets which do the work of many 
hand-line fishermen. 


Radio Directs Boats 
To Best Fishing Grounds 


No longer does the captain of a 
fishing boat need to depend solely 
on “fishermen’s luck.” Perhaps when 
he starts on his voyage to the fish- 
ing grounds he may not know exactly 
where he intends to fish. The second 
day out he may get radio orders from 
his company headquarters telling 
him where fish are plentiful. He 
proceeds to the fishing grounds and 
in two or three days has a larger 
haul than several of the old sailing 
boats could have taken in months. 

Often the “factory ships” are 
equipped with complete refrigerating 
plants and are able to quick-freeze 


the fish the minute they are caught, | 


sealing in all their fresh, delicious 
flavor. Some “factory ships” even 
are equipped with canneries, oper- 
ated at sea. 





Years ago, haddock caught on cod- | 


fishermen’s hooks were thrown back 
into the sea as of no value. Later a 
moderate demand developed for 
them. Deveiopment of filleting has 
made haddock one of the most popu- 
lar ocean fish. 

Another example of how the 
markets is to be found in the history 
of the rosefish. 

A few years ago the rosefish was 
considered a museum specimen. Only 
a few out of the thousands of rose- 
fish caught were brought back to 
port and these were used chiefly to 
“dress up” retail displays of regular 
food fishes 

In 1933 an enterprising New Eng- 
lander began filleting the rosefish; in 
that year 250 thousar.i pounds of 


the fish were sold. By 1936 the sales 
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increased to more than 66 million 
pounds, an increase of approximateiy 
26,000 per cent. 


Government Research 


Has Aided Industry 


The fishing industry has benefited 
in many ways from the research car- 
ried on by the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries. The Bureau pioneered, 
for example, 
quick freezing and was instrumental 
in importing one of these original 
methods from Europe. 

.efrigeration, plus the 
ment of filleting, in turn have 
responsible for the utilization 
many fish by-products which 
were wasted. 

Inedible portions of fish now 
used for fish oils and fish meal. 

Before 1929 most of the fish oils, 
used by adults and children for their 
vitimin A and D content, were de- 
rived from cod-livers. Now the livers 
and viscera of many other species 


develop- 
been 
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new | 
| methods have developed additional | 





in the application of | 


generation. fisheries and the oyster industry. 
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[Continued From Page 3.] 


conception of the public welfare. 
Competition is not an end lf, 
but it is a means under our economic 
system of promoting the public wel- 


fare 


in itse 


Should practices of questionable 
legality be uncovered in the investi- 
gations, prosecution would be in- 


stituted with a view to obtaining a 
result which the Department of Jus- 
tice considers would promote the pub- 
lic welfare. 

If the persons 
want to go to trial, they could. f 
they should prefer to agree on a 
code which would do more than pro- 
mise 


tices, 


indicted should 


then the 
wquid be open Suggestions 
a court held the code to be 
then the prosecution 
would be dropped and another pre- 
cedent or code for the guidance of 
business would be established. 


+ 
to 


If 


Department Attitude 
To Objections Made 


One objection to the policy has 
been that it means “personal gov- 
ernment,” because the negotiations 
are secret and so much authority 
as to what is permissible rests with 
the Department of Justice. Officials 
dispute this contention. They point 
out that the Government makes no 
positive suggestions for codes, and 
that courts have tc pass on the codes. 


Also, they say, the procedure of 
consent decrees is anything but new. 
The asserted difference now is that 
the Department of Justice has out- 
lined definitely what can be done 
and that lawyers looking for vol- 
untary settlement of disputes can 
come in the front door instead oi! 
slink in the back door.” 

But the responsible officials re- 


cognize the weight of the objections 
For that reason there is a possibility 
that Congress will be asked to set- 
up another quasi-judicial agency to 
the consent decrees before 
submitted to courts for 
This agency might either 
be another arm of the Department 
f Justice of the Federal 
Commission 
Presumably 
on 


pass on 


they are 


or 


hold 
of 


would 
terms 


it 
the 


open 


nearings agree- 


‘Codes”’ 


+ like those on codes in NRA days, 4 


| pursued vigorously. 


to abandon the challenged prac- | 
Department of Jus- | 


Trade 


ments reached between the Govern- 
ment and the defendants in a par- 
ticular case. The suggestion has been | 
made that such hearings might be 


with representatives of the Govern- 


ment, business, labor and the con- 
sumers testifying. 

The Temporary National Econo- 
mic Committee is expected to take 
a Stand on the consent decree policy 
Long before TNEC makes a report, 
however, Congress probably will de- 
cide whether the policy should be 


A test will come 
on the votes as to whether the Anti- 
trust Division staff should be en- 
larged. | 





For Industry 


Pending that test, an interesting 
question about the policy is being 
asked in the Capital. 

Suppose some business men who 
have not been investigated or in- 
dicted should want a code for their 
industry—what then? 

The only way to get that code 
would be to have the Department of 
Justice proceed in court. After in- 
dictments had been returned or a 
civil suit had been instituted, nego- 


| tiations for a code could be carried 


out. There is no other method open. 
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WHAT FIGHTING PLANES CAN DO: THE ANSWER FROM ACTUAL WAR 


JHAT exactly can a war 
}do and what can it not do? 


Doubling of the speed and strik- 
ing power of the military airplane 
within the last few years makes this 
to military men 


question important 
and civilians. 

In Spain and China the answer 
that question is a matter of 


have to face death to discover 


answel 


Answers to the question are being 
and China, where 


sought in Spain 
military aircraft are widely used in 
daily action against live targets 


Briefly, military men have 
learned three main lessons about 
aviation from the current wars: 

One, low flying planes can stop 
the enemy in his tracks at 
front and smash the morale of 
ground troops. 

Two, indiscriminate bombing of 
open cities kills a great many peo- 
ple but does not destroy civilian 
morale or win victories. 

Three, on clear days, modern an- 
ti-aircraft guns, well manned, area 
match for any 
how high it flies. 
In combat against ground 

Observers say, airplanes have proved 
their worth 


troops, 


Capture of Bilbao 
Ascribed to Aviation 


There is agreement among military 
writers that aviation led to the cap- 
ture of Bilbao and the advance on 
Madrid early in the Spanish civil 
war. At Bilbao planes carefully pre- 
pared the ground for the infantry 
attack. Heavy bombers flew in 
twelves in two platoons at 12,000 
feet and dropped their loads on the 
“iron ring” that Loyalist troops had 
erected around Bilbao. Light bomb- 
ers and pursuit planes followed close 
to the ground, strafing the Loyalists, 
bombing munition dumps and set- 
ting fire to their emplacements 

The same tactics were used by the 
Insurgents—with great success—at 
Belchite. Two hundred or more 
Franco planes rained death on the 
Loyalist lines. In a single day the 
Insurgents loosed fifteen flights. 
Later investigators found that the 
greater part of the Loyalist dead and 
wounded at Belchite had been hit 
by bombs or bullets from planes 

At Guadalajara, scene of Italy's 
worst defeat of the Spanish war, 
Loyalists had the upper hand in the 
air. Rain had bogged down the 
Italian troops. They could not reach 
the front line nor could they move 
to cover. Trapped in the mud, their 
trucks were surprised by a powerful 
combination of Loyalist aircraft. Al- 
most unopposed, the Barcelona fliers 
were free io rain bombs on the im 
mobilized Italians. The upshot was 
that the Italians had to jump from 
their trucks and flee for their lives. 

Aircraft Take Over 
Tasks of Cavalry 

In ground battle, ‘aircraft have 
taken over the job of the cavalry, 
says one high army official abroad. 
Today aircraft can scout from the 
skies, planes can “charge” on ground 
troops, spitting more deadly fire than 
a mounted rider. Planes can pursue 
and harass an enemy in retreat. Like 
the cavalry, an agressive air force 
can turn a check into a rout. 

Recognizing this, the United 
States has developed a special plane 
to be used only against ground 
troops. It called an “attack” 
plane and has been designed spe- 
cifically for the purpose which its 
name implies. The United States is 
the only nation with a plane de- 
signed just for this use. 

With the high development of 
aerial attack at the front, the day 
of the “war ace” has passed into 
history. In the World War names 
like Rickenbacker and von Richt- 
hofen become legends of bravery 
and personal skill. In Spain and 
in China fighting has been done en 
masse, Teamwork has become the 
rule, 


is 


Bombing of Civilians 
Fails of Objective 

Perhaps the most eye-opening les 
son learned is that the much-vaunted | 
effectiveness of “totalitarian” war- 
fare is a myth. Though fear of 
bombardment may terrorize a nation, 
when the actual warfare begins the 
populace gets used to being bombed. 
In fact, in Spain and China, civilian 
bombardment though highly de- 
structive has reenforced resistance to 
the enemy. The people not hit by 
the bombs craw! out of their cellars 
more determined than ever to fight 
to the finish. 

An Italian General, Giulio Douhet, 
in his book, Mastery of the Air, 
preached victory by terror from the 
skies. The book, written in 1926, was 
long the bible of military men—until 
Spain. 

Madrid was bombed 40 times in 50 
days during one period. Barcelona 
has been bombed almost daily by 
Italian planes operating from Ibiza 
and Majorca. The bombing has been 
intensive, has often struck the heart 
of the city, yet neither Madrid nor 


plane 


Lo 
life 
and death. Two months ago it seemed 
for a few days that all Europe would 
the 


the | 


plane no matter 


| and 


can pick off a plane at 12,000 feet. 
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THE SKY 


U. S. A. BOMBERS 


‘A Destructive and Effective Aid to Infantry in Battle—Bombing of Civilians 
To Bring Victory—Anti-Aircraft Weapons Now Highly Efficient 
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Wide World 


CHINA—DEATH FROM THE SKY 


Uncle Sam Looks Abroad—Then Thinks of Modern Sky Fleet 


Mindful of the streamlined destruction wrought by modern bombing fleets as evi- 
denced in China and Spain, the United States drafts plans for a fleet of giant 
bombers and pursuit planes which will make it the undisputed master of the sky- 


ways. 
for that goal. 


Already the nation’s aircraft industry is thinking about gearing production 
In Washington, military and naval authorities are pressing forward 
with recommendations for thousands of new warbirds. 





Barcelona has fallen to 
gents 
There are three main types 
aerial attack: Exploding bombs, in 
cendiary bombs and gas bombs, 
Military experts say that no one 
type can prostrate a large city. Ex- 
ploding bombs, even when let loose 
from planes by the hundreds, can- 


the Insur- ¢ These 


not cover a wide enough area. Ger- | 


many developed a liquid-air bomb 
housed in a magnesium case and 
tried it out in Spain. It killed 
everyone within one-eighth of a 
mile, by the force of its concussion. 
Yet in spite of use of this type of 
equipment, it has not caused the 
fall of a single city. 


Incendiary Bombs 
Prove Ineffective 
Incendiary bombs have © struck 
Madrid so often that the populace no 
longer stops to watch a fire. Fire 
crews have been well trained to rush 
io the scene and put out the fire ina 

few minutes. 

In theory, a ton of lethal gas can 
kill 45,000 men. That is, if they all 
Stand packed together in a closed 
room and inhale deeply. In prac- 
tice, in the World War, it took one 
ton to kill one man. Though 
has not been tested in Spain or 
China, military opinion holds that 
its value as a weapon is very low. Any 
house can be gas-proofed. Gas must 
be highly concentrated to be effec- 


is 


gas 


tive. A strong wind can destroy its 
killing power. As one critic put it, 
a man could almost be safe from 


gas by getting into a hot tub and 
smoking a pipe. 

Thus, as demonstrated in Spain 
elsewhere, aerial bombardment 
of civilians by steel, fire and gas does 
not win wars or destroy morale. 


No Permanent Severance 
Of Highways, Railroads 


guns, as used in 
Spain, have demonstrated their effec- 
tiveness to the satisfaction of most 
military observers. When operated 
by trained crews they can shoot with 
deadly accuracy, guided by mech- 
anical fire-directors. 


U.S. Speeds Supply 
Of Anti-aircraft Guns 


The 
looked 


United States has not over- 
this and building anti- 
aircraft guns sufficient to protect 
the large coastal towns. General 
Malin Craig, Chief of Staff, in his 
annual report published recently, 
notes an “extreme shortage” of anti- 
aircraft weapons in this country's 


18 


army. Expenditures this fiscal year 
will relieve that shortage to some 
| extent, but General Craig advocated 


! 


Though aircraft is now admitted to | 
be very destructive and a superior | 
weapon of offsense at the front lines, | 


there are still many things it can- 
not do. For instance, it cannot per- 
manently cut a road or railroad. 
Spain the Loyalists have only a road 
to connect Madrid with the seacoast, 
Generalissimo Franco has bombed it 


In | 


often but bas never permanently in- | 


terrupted traffic. Insurgent officers 
now admit that they cannot cut 
Madrid’s lifeline to the coast unless 


| they actually occupy it with troops. 


A single rail line connects Barce- 
lona with France. It has been blasted 
many times from the air by Italian 
planes based on Majorca. 
easily repaired and its 
run. 

Similarly in China, the Canton- 
Hankow railroad which fed and sup- 
piied the Chinese army was never cut 
until Japanese troops entered Canton 
and seized the railhead. The line had 
been bombed from the skies almost 
every day, but Chinese coolies were 
always nearby to repair it. 

American advocates of an army 
built for defense, rather than offense, 
have been encouraged by the power 
of anti-aircraft demonstrated in 
Spain and China 

The Loyalists have mostly Russian 
anti-aircraft equipment, made from 
German models. Because of poor 
manufacture and unskilled operators, 
it has not served the Loyalists well 

The Insurgents, on the other hand, 
have the latest German models that 


trains still 


But it is | 





much larger appropriations for next 
year to equip the Army fully with 
adequate weapons of this type. 

An entire country cannot be de- 
fended with anti-aircraft guns. No 
one can tell exactly where a hostile 
plane will strike. But key cities in 
Spain such as Valencia, Madrid, 
Burgos and Salamanca that have had 
good anti-aircraft protection have 
remained relatively safe. These cities 
have not escaped bombing altogether, 
but they have made a bombing raid 
a very dangerous undertaking for 
the enemy. 

At night, anti-aircraft guns are 
little protection. Clouds also can 
offer cover for hostile bombers. These 
obstacles have not yet been fully 
overcome by anti-aircraft engineers, 
but technicians say a solution of 
these problems is in the offing. 

Pursuit planes as defense against 
a raid by bombing planes have 
been more or less of a failure in 
Spain and China. The reason is 
that bombers now travel so fast— 
more than 300 miles an hour— 
that they can approach a city, at- 
tack it and be off again before 
defending pursuit planes can take 
to the skies. It takes 30 to 40 min- 
utes for a pursuit ship to reach 
fighting altitude after a bomber is 
sighted. In 40 minutes a bomber 
can go almost 200 miles. Thus it 
is apparent that all territory within 
a 200-mile radius is in danger of 
bombing — whether pursuit planes 
are at hand or not, 

Some of the military observers 
in Spain believe that truly ample 
anti-aircraft weapons can protect 
a city, but few of them make out 
a strong case for pursuit planes 
as defense against bombers. 


How to Protect 
Cities from Planes 

Good electrically operated anti- 
aircraft guns, placed around a large 
city like St. Louis in concentric cir- 
cles, would give ample 
it is felt. Observers would be posted 
at the 100-mile line. Sound locators, 
searchlights and data computers to 
chart the bombers speed, altitude, 
location, ‘direction and  windage 
would be spread out at the 50-mile 
zone. In the 25-to-15-mile zone 
the anti-aircraft batteries would be 
placed, ready to fire on signal from 
the observers and data recorders. 
Ww elaborate preparations, 
quite possible under modern con- 
ditions, a can have maximum 
protection. 

Great Britain is experimenting with 
a balloon barrage for the defense of 
London against bombers. The bar- 


ith these 


city 


| 





protection, | 





Insurgent * rage, it is claimed, can reach, 12,000 + 


feet and can be made of wire charged 
with high-voltage electricity so it 
cannot be cut by a fast-travelling | 


plane. Advocates of the balloon bar- 
rage feel that it would free pursuit 


and fighting planes for other work 


if it were put into operation. 


Since the only thing 
in aerial warfare is change, engin- 
eers already have drawn plans of 


a device to beat 
loon barrage. They 
robot gliding bomb 
from the objective. 


would 
30 


miles 


rele 


the electrified bal- 
ase a 


away 


This gliding tor- 


pedo, its designers say, could sili 


her 


permanent + through net 


barrages and antl-air- 


| 


craft fire 

Pursuit planes in China have not | 
done brilliant work, chiefly because | 
the Japanese have most of the bomb- 
ers and the Chinese have only a 


small number of pursuit planes and 


fewer bombers 


ue 


Fa ils + The Japanese pilot's bombing tech- 
niq 


is tO approach a target exactly 

| as his flight officer has instructed. 
If it develops that that method of 
approach means flying right over a 
Chinese anti-aircraft battery, the 
well-trained Japanese pilot does not 
alter his course. He still flies at his 
objective from the same direction 
regardless of anti-aircraft. This 
“religious” type of bombing has 
cost the Japanese many planes. 
About 1,000 Japanese planes have 
been shot down in the present war, 
it is estimated. 


Chinese aerial equipment is weak. 
China never has had the upper hand 
in the air since the start of the war. 
The Chiang Kai-shek forces began 
their defense of their country with 
197 planes. They have built about 
50 of their own, using many Ameri- 

| Can parts. About 200 came in from 
Russia, 30 were delivered from Eng- 
land and an estimated 50 from 
France. That, roughly, is the meas 
ure of Chinese Nationalist aviation 
which has had to face the Japanese, 
who are supposed to have about 3,000 
planes. 


Defenses are Strong 
Against Air Attacks 


China is no demonstration of what 
aviation can do in a modern war, 
say technicians, because Japan has 
had such overpowering mastery of 
the air. The furious Japanese air 
raids on open cities would not be 
possible if China had adequate anti- 
aircraft protection. 


Perhaps the lesson of deepest sig- 
nificance for soldiera and civilians 
alike in the two present wars is 
that the defensive is still strong, 
despite the offensive power of the 
airplane, 


Aviation —an important auxiliary 
to infantry—has now won impor- 
tance as a weapon of diplomats as 
well as of soldiers. Its importance 
for the future may be determined by 
the advances of science. 
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“Ta my job as game warden, I must make frequent 
trips when the thermometer reads 40° or 45° below. 
Often my car stands outdoors, sometimes for hours, 
and never once in the years I’ve used it, has Blue 
Sunoco failed to start my motor—almost instantly.”’ 


THESE STATEMENTS ARE CONTRIBUTER, 
SUNOCO NEVER BUYS TESTIMONIALS 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, 
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The Labor Week: MAKING WAGE 


TTEMPTS to evade the Fair Labor 
{4% Standards Act are drawing in- 
creasingly sharp fire from the Wage 
and Hour Administrator, Elmer F 
Andrews. 

Certain employers who planned to 
have their workers waive over-time 
payment have been strongly warned 
that such tactics are in violation of 
the law and subject the employers 
to penalties. The plan was to have 
Waivers printed on the reverse side 
of pay checks so that endorsement 
would constitute also a release from 
claims against the employer for over- 
time. 

“The Wage and Hour provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act can- 
not lawfully be disregarded merely 
because an employer obtains the con- 
sent of his employees,” Mr. Andrews 
said. 

“I can hardly believe that any em- 
ployer would be so foolish as to have 
his employees sign that they had 
worked a certain number of hours 
during a week when in fact they had 
worked longer hours. It is clear that 
any such practice, as well as any 


Putting ‘Teeth’ 
In the Wage Law 


HE Government is 
teeth 


moving 
tapidly to put in the 
Wage-and-Hour Act. 

A new unit just set up in the 
Department of Justice to handle 
prosecutions of alleged violators 
of the law marks the start of the 
actual enforcement campaign. 
Some 1,200 complaints await it, of 
which, officials estimate, about one- 
fourth show sufficient grounds for 
action. 

Joseph E, Brill, former assistant 
to District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York and former 
Assistant United States District 
Attorney, heads the new Wage- 
Hour Unit. 

Operations of the unit will mean | 
that, instead of options of counsel 
for the Wage-and-Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor, 
which are not binding but are only 
advisory, there wiil be definite 
clarification of the through 
court action. Thus employers will 
learn through test cases, over the 
next two years or so, specifically | 
what they must do and must not | 





law 


do under the law. 








other falsification «of records, con- 
stitutes a violation of Section 15 (a) 
(5) and subjects the employer to the 
penalties of the Act.” 

Withholding of part of the mini- 
mum pay of employes, in anticipa- 
tion of an exemption under the 
FLSA for learners, also is illegal, ac- 
cording to Merle D. Vincent, chief of 
the Hearings and Exemptions Section 
of the Wage and Hour Division. 

Mr. Vincent commended the Inter- 
national Association of Garment 
Manufacturers for its warning to 
members against this practice. Even 
if such exemptions for learners 
eventually should be granted, they 
would not be retroactive, he pointed 
out 

Hearings on exemptions for 
learners in the textile industry are 
scheduled to begin at once, the peti- 
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REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 0 


+ tioners asking to pay learners 70 per ¢ of the NLRB, employes who seized ¢as to restore the status quo as it 


cent of the minimum wage rate for a 
nine-week training period. A similar 





| The Wage-Hour Admin- 


istration sharply attacks 
‘evasions’ of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 
A new Federal unit is set 
up to prosecute violators. 
Here is a summary of 
| the 


make the law operate. 


rapid-fire moves to 














hearing for garment or apparel in- 
dustries is to be held early in De- 
cember. 


The Sit-Down Strike 


In Supreme Court 


O sit-down strikers lose their right 

to protection by 

Labor Relations Board against un- 
fair labor practices by employers? 

Must a company reinstate, on order 


the National | 


S. PATENT OFFICE 


its plant and held it in the face 


of a court order for its surrender? | 


Those questions and others relat- 
ing to sit-down strikers are now be- 


fore the Supreme Court of the United | 


States as a result of its decision 
to review the case of the NLRB vs. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 
of North Chicago, Il 


The probability that the Supreme 


Court will express itself directly for | 


the first time on sit-down strikes 
is complicated by two factors. 
One is the fact that the company 
has re-employed a considerable num- 
ber of the sit-downers, and that 
therefore the ruling may turn on 


| the question whether favoritism was 


shown to those least active in union 
affairs, rather than on the sit-down 
strike issue itself. 


The Striker’s Right 
To Retain His Job 


The other is: the NLRB’s finding 
that violation of the Wagner Act by 
the company preceded and caused 
the strike, and that therefore the 
events that followed are not con- 
trolling; that the case should be 
decided on the question whether law 


| violations by the company entitled 


all the employes to reinstatement so 





DO TVA’s 


POLICIES 


HAMPER RECOVERY? 


Private power utilities need andy properties in their entirety in its 


want to expand. If extensive ex- 
| pansion were undertaken, the heavy 
goods industries would benefit and 


more jobs would be created. Why 
has that expansion lagged so de- 
cisively? 

That familiar question now has 


been answered again, and emphatic- 
ally, by Wendell L. Willkie, presi- 


dent of the Commonwealth & South- 
Corporation. 


ern 

“The utilities 
are unable to 
. get the neces- 
sary capital 
from the in- 
vestor,” Mr. 
Willkie said 
last week. “In 


they need to 
raise two bDil- 
lion dollars in 

. 9 common stock 
Wendell L. money for the 
purposes of expansion, balancing of 
the capital structures and reorgan- 
ization and simplification required 
under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. 

“But the investor is afraid of what 
the Government intends to do with 
the utilities. He will remain afraid 
as long as the basic problem of sub- 
sidized Federal competition is un- 
solyed.” 

The 





“Willkie 


was made in 
Congressional 


declaration 
testimony before the 
cominittee investigating the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority. Mr Willkie 
appeared as the head of a corpora- 
tion whose interests have been vitally 
affected by the TVA-PWA power de- 
velopment program in the Tenn- 
essee Valley. 
Utility Spending 
This Year and Next 

that national 


Arguing recovery 


| would be spurred tremendously by a 


modification of the New Deal atti- 
tude toward private utilities, Mr. 
Willkie estimated that the industry 
would spend about four hundred mil- 
lion dollars this year. 

“For the next two years,” he added, 
“the industry—including the com 
pany which I head—has pledged 
the Government its whole-hearted 
cooperation in the national defense 
program. In my judgment, how- 
ever, even with this special stimu- 
lant and this special effort and with 
the pick-up in general business, the 
utilities will not be able to spend, 
under present conditions, more than 
five hundred million dollars in 1939, 
and, in so far as can be predicted, not 
more than that in 1940.” 

The testimony attracted attention 
vecause of pstimates that utility ex 
penditures would be far in excess of 
the figures given by Mr. Willkie, as 
a result of the move to bring the 
Government and the utilities to- 
gether in the interest of defense. 

Without referring to the challenge 
of TVA’s right to engage in power 
activities which is now before the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Willkie con- 
tended anew that those activities 
violated the Constitution. He said 
TVA should confine itself to flood 
control, navigation improvement and 
soil conservation. 

“I am not hopeful that those ad- 
ministering the TVA or many of you 
share these ideas,” Mr. Willkie told 
the committee. “But if the TVA is 
not to go out of the power business, 
then at least we can agree that the 
enormous public loss of duplicating 
existing systems should be avoided, 
TVA should buy the utility 


my opinion, 


area at a fair price and that the 
area in which it intends to operate 
should be clearly defined.” 

Mr. Willkie dealt especially with 
the difficulty between TVA and his 
firm over the purchase of C. & S. 
facilities by public agencies in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

“In effect,” he said, “the Govern- 
ment holds a gun to the head of the 
utility and ‘Sell at our price 
or we will duplicate (your facilities).” 

A fair answer could be reached 
regarding the C. & S. property, 
Mr. Willkie suggested, by having the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion decide on the valuation. He 
promised to abide by the SEC de- 
cision. 


says 





existed before the strike. 

Because of the close tie-up of the 
sit-down strike with other factors 
in the case, however, it is believed 
in many quarters that the court will 
at least comment on such union 
tactics. 
from which the case comes, declared 


| emphatically that sit-downs are not 


Harris & Ewing 
INTO THE COURTS 
Wage-Hour Administrator Elmer 
Andrews is just about ready to take 
alleged violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act into the courts after 
having received the go-ahead signal 
from his staff of investigators and 
lawyers. 





only illegal but also extinguish the 
striker’s right to his job, which, dur- 
ing a strike, is reserved to him other- 
wise specifically by the Wagner Act. 

Conflicting views of the rights of 


sit-down strikers under the Act were | 
| revealed in the majority opinion of 


court and in a dis- 
Judge Walter E. Treanor, 
marked a two-to-one ruling 
the corporation 


the appellate 
sent by 
which 

against 


The Lower Court: 

A Divided Opinion 
The majority opinion held that the 
discharge of strikers during the 1937 
sit-down strike was justified and was 
not based on the strikers’ legitimate 


The circuit court of appeals, 
| Treanor questioned 








-HOUR ACT WORK 


activities; that after such dismissals ¢ Jersey involving civil 
the union did not represent a major- | 


ity of the employes. Consequently 
the entire order of the Labor Board 
was invalid&ted, including a cease 
and desist order issued against the 


} company. 


In the minority opinion, Judge 
the validity of 
the discharge of the strikers, hold- 
ing that under the Labor Act they 
must still be considered employes. 
He contended that the Labor Board 
order should be sustained, except 
that the company should not be 
required to reinstate employes no 
longer needed because their jobs had 


been abolished to further economy. | 


The finding of the Labor Board was 
that the company had refused to 
bargain with an organized employe 
unit and had fostered an inside 
union in competition with the 
strikers’ union. 


with the finding on bargaining, 
holding that the union did not rep- | 
resent a majority and was not a 
legal bargaining agent. But in set- 


ting aside the entire Labor Board or- 
der it denied relief against other al- 
leged violations of the Labor Act. 
Thus because of the actions of the 
sit-down strikers the entire force of 
employes was declared to be outside 
the protection of the NLRA, pending 
a possible future determination that 
the union represents a majority of 
employes. 

On one previous occasion, the Su- 


| preme Court had before it a case 


involving a sit-down strike, but for 


| technical reasons it declined to rule | 
| on the issue. In the present instance, 


the rights of sit-down strikers (or the 
leck of them) constitutes a central 
issue in the case, and clarification 


of the Court’s attitude toward such | 


strikes is anticipated. 
New Jersey Issue: 
Alleged Civil Rights 


Labor is 


court 


involved in two other 


cases in which action was 
taken in the last week. 

The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization (recently converted into 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions), the American Civil 
Liberties Unior lost their plea to the 
Supreme Court to halt action by a 
circuit court of appeals in New 
>. 


and 


rights of the 
two groups. 


The CIO and the Civil Liberties 


Union had obtained an injunction 
prohibiting Mayor Frank Hague, of 
Jersey City, and other city officials 
from interfering with their activi- 
ties. The officials asked the ap- 
pellate court to stay the injunction. 
This court then called in to hear the 
case two judges, in addition to the 
regular three. The two petitioning 
groups contended the tribunal was 
being “packed” and should be pre- 
vented from hearing the case. This 


plea the Supreme Court denied, but | 
it left the path open for the case to | 


come up for review later. 
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The court disagreed | 
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MONEY DEVALUATION AND WORLD TRADE, AS A BANKER SEES IT 


N THIS twenty-fifth anniversary * 


of the National Foreign Trade 
Council it seems appropriate to look 
back briefly over the record of the 
past 25 years in world trade. 
The best measure of what has hap- 
pened is probably to be found in sev- 


Why Currency Changes Fail to Revive Commerce—The Devalued Dollar and 


Price Levels—Stable Exchange as a Possible Spur to Recovery 


eral studies by the League of Nations | 


and others showing the changes in 
trade, not in dollars or sterling or 
francs, but in volume, as if measured 
in bushels and pounds. 

These studies agree in 
that with the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914 the volume of goods 
moving between countries fell off 
rapidly despite war activities. After 
the war and depression of 1921, there 
was a vigorous recovery, so that by 
1929 trade had risen to a volume be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent higher than 
in 1913. Then the depression of the 
early ’30s checked the rise and car- 
ried the volume slightly below 1913 
Recovery began in 1932 but the 1938 
figures are still far short of 1929. In 
fact, today the net result of the past 
quarter century is a trade increase 
of about 10 per cent, only a fraction 
of the increase in the previous quar- 
ter century. 

How has the United States fared 
in this period? In 1913 our trade was 


about 10 per cent of the world total; | 
by 1929 our proportion had risen to | 


about 14 per cent. The succeeding 


depression has been more severe in | 


this country than elsewhere, and has 
lasted longer, so that our proportion 


11 per cent. 

Thus, for the whole period from 
1913 our trade has increased a little 
more than for the world as a whole. 
The countries which have lost most 
relatively are the five countries most 
intimately involved in the World 
War, England, France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia. 

The first conclusion which these 
figures suggest is clearly, “don’t have 
wars.” From whatever point of view 
one studies this period of history it 
fairly screams that lesson. 


Currency Depreciation: 
Little Effect on Prices 


A second lesson from the period 
will perhaps be more obvious from 
data for prices at which trade has 
been carried on. This has been a 
period of extraordinary price disturb- 
ances, and the currencies of many 
countries have been depreciated 40 
to 50 per cent or more. 

But in spite of all these disturb- 
ances, and in spite of the presumed 
inflationary effects of depreciation 
of currencies, prices in dollars or 
pounds of the principal commodities 
moving in world trade show as many 
decreases as increases from 25 years 





cents in 1913, and 65 cents today; 
cotton was 14 cents, and now is 9 


ago. For example, wheat sold for 86 | 
\ 


cents; wool was 23!2 cents, and now | 


is 2612 cents; copper was 17 cents, 
and now is 1114 cents; rubber was 73 
cents, and now is 17 cents; sugar was 
31, cents, and now is 3 cents; coffee 
Was 1034 cents, and now is 534 cents. 

A price average for those commod- 
ities which dominate world trade is 
now at about the same level as in 
1913, measured either in dollars or 
in pounds sterling. Even since the 


series of devaluations beginning in | 


1931, when the forces of recovery 
have been added to monetary forces, 
the price rise in commodities of world 
trade has been surprisingly small. 

These facts suggest the reflection 
that currency depreciation has not 
yet resulted in the increases in prices 
or trade advantages which many ex- 
pected. Since the doctrine of price 
inflation and trade adjustment 
through currency depreciation was 
so ardently taught and widely ac- 
*epted, it is perhaps worth examin- 
“@g the mechanism a moment to see 
why it did not perform as adver- 
tised. 


Why Manipulations 


Failed of Purposes 


It was supposed to operate in two 
Ways. First, through the relation- 
ships between the devaluing country 
and other countries. When a cur- 
rency depreciates, prices of exports 
and imports tend to rise, measured 
in that curency. To the extent that 
prices of exports are kept down the 
country gains a competitive advan- 
tage in world markets. 

But here is the rub—that more 
than one country can play at this 
@ame, indeed are forced to play since 
depreciation of any principal cur- 
rency places enormous pressure, both 
economic and psychological, on other 
currencies. If several important | 
countries have all depreciated by an 
equivalent amount, these influences 
on prices and trade cancel or more 
than cancel each other. 

This is exactly what happened in 
recent years, and in addition the 
whole process accentuated the at- 
mosphere of uncertainty and fear | 
which other political and economic 
events have generated. In this at- | 
mosphere the “hot money” of the 
world has fiowed from market to 
market like a loose cannon on the 


showing | 


' 
of trade has shrunk again to about | 


deck of a boat 
benefits. 

The sorts of trade competition cre- 
ated by currency depreciation, plus 
the erratic movements of capital, 
have been a principal cause of the 
erection of trade barriers, or barter 
arrangements, of quotas, prohibitive 
tariffs and exchange controls. 

When some of my_ economist 
friends discuss intriguing plans for 





By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 


Vice Chairman of the National City Bank of New York,and until recently Vice President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


their beneficence has been all 
persuasive and has often colored ac- 
tion. 

The general answer is that a re- 
vival of enterprise is necessary. If 
we may rely upon past experience, 
the huge gold reserves of this and 


other countries are a vast reservoir | 
Huge bank de- | 


of unused power. 
posits which the millions of deposit- 





world-wide vogue. 





factory even to themselves. 


Bank of New York. 





Money “tinkering’—devaluation of currencies designed to 
stimulate foreign trade and business recovery—has had a 


Is it the panacea that many claimed it would be? 
it improved world business conditions? What has dollar de- 
valuation done for the United States? All America has dis- 
cussed these questions; few have arrived at answers satis- 


Now a leading banker has prepared a statement, in lay- 
men’s language, of actual results of such policies. 
W. Randolph Burgess, vice chairman of the National City 


Because of present widespread attention to foreign trade 
problems and money policies and because of Mr. Burgess’ 


background as a money market expert during his many years 
as an official of the Federal Reserve System, The United 


States News herewith presents his statement in full text. 


Has 


He is 








flexible currencies as mechanisms for + ors prefer to 


international adjustments, I think of 
Gelett Burgess’ little verse which ac- 
companied his perpeccive drawing of 
a cart with elliptical wheels: 
“Remarkable truly is ari! 
See—elliptical wheels on a cari! 
It looks very fair 
In the picture up there, 
But imagine the ride when you start!” 
We have all been taken on just 
such a ride. Of course, a number of 
the currency depreciations have been 
forced by circumstances not delib- 





heo, 


Philip A. Benson 


Veteran of Insurance and Realty 
fields, Now Leader of Bankers 


+ 


HILIP A. Benson, one-time office 
boy, is regarded now as one of 
the principal spokesmen for Ameri- 
can finance and business. As the new 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, he is expected to be 
called upon for suggestions when 


Congress gets down to work on eco- 
nomic legislation. 


A hint 
direction those 
suggestions will 
take is given in 
Mr, Benson's ex- 
perience and 
words. 

Running er- 
rands in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as a 
youngster of 
fourteen made 
him realize that 
expecting some- 


of the 





Philip A. Benson 


thing for nothing was not the way 


to progress. For him, work and study. 


Then a Banking Position 

Recognition came in the form of 
greater responsibilities in the insur- 
ance and realty businesses and then 
in banking. In 1911, too, he received 
a degree from New York University 


leave relatively idle, 


represent potential expansion of busi- | 


ness and prices. 

In the power of this money a 
giant lies asleep. He can only be 
aroused and put to work by enter- 
prise, by the willingness of bank de- 
positors to use their deposits to build 


buildings, to manufacture goods, to | 


take risks, and by the willingness of 
enterprisers to borrow. 

When this happens we shall have 
full recovery. When that time comes 


the power now lying idle is so vast 


+ 


and became a certified public ac- | 


countant. 

Joining the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn in 1917 as an Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mr. Benson kept 
headway. Fifteen years later he was 
elected president of the bank, a posi- 
tion he still holds. 

Fellow bankers looked more and 
more to him for leadership. For two 
years Mr. Benson headed the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of New York 
State. A like term as president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks followed. Those or- 
ganizations and a number of others 
count on him for advice today as a 
member of important committees. 


Opposes Extravagance 


Memories of student days 
frequently. For one thing. Mr 
son seeks now to help his alma mater 


recur 


making | 


| of destroy. 


} Some form. 
his objectives much oftener than not | 


Ben- | 


| cil. 





oS — 


Ve of the Week 


money to work. 

The list of barriers to enterprise, 
national and international, political 
and economic, is a long one, but in 
the specific field of foreign trade, 
there are at least two obvious handi- 
caps to enterprise which are im- 
pressed upon any one who has con- 
| tacts in the field. One of these is 
the instability of currencies. 

Visitor after visitor asks the ques- 


Only the speculator ¢ erately planned but the theory of + that it may be hard to control. But + 
too Win the meantime our problem here 
and everywhere is to put men and | 


tion, “What about the dollar, will 
it be devalued further?” “What | 
| about sterling and the franc?” 


Cables come from the Far East, from 


the same question. 

In this atmosphere of uncertainty, 
enterprise cannot go forward freely. 
An exchange risk added to other risks 
discourages undertakings, prevents 
planning by business, holds back 
| trade, keeps money idle. 


Two Steps Taken 
Toward Stabilization 


Without raising the question 
whether currency depreciation by the 
United States was necessary, I think 


South America, from Europe asking | 





we would all agree that two import- | 


ant steps toward the solution of the 
problem of unstable currencies have 
been taken by this country under 
the leadership of our Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The first is the steadfast adher- 
ence to a fixed gold value for the 
dollar for now nearly five years. The 
maintenance of this single stable 
value has unquestionably lessened 
the confusion and disorder among 
currencies and facilitated trade. It 
has also enhanced the prestige of 
the dollar in the money markets 
of the world. 

The second step has been the ne- 
gotiation and continuance of the Tri- 
partite Agreement which has placed a 
check upon competitive devaluations, 
aided in the avoidance of arbitrary 
and erratic exchange movements, 
| and, above all, promoted a fuller 


| 


+ 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


as a member of the governing coun- ¢ Out of school hours he worked for 


counter in some respects to his phil- 
osophy of government which grew 
from books and classroom discussions 
and business experience. 

“From time immemorial,” _ Mr. 
Benson declares, “there have been 
those who wanted something for 
nothing. The slow and painful road 
of toil had no appeal. Give us, they 
say, substantial pensions and we will 
agree to spend the money and con- 
sume goods. ... 

“No one would curtail the ordinary 
and necessary functions of govern- 
ment. Our lives, liberties, fortunes 
and well-being depend on them. 
But to extend government beyond its 
regular sphere, to increase greatly 
the number who derive support from 
it, creates an additional burden on 


industry and one that it should not | 


have to bear.” 





Senator Vandenberg 


Advocate of Profit-sharing and 
Michigan’s Presidential Hope — 


EHIND the Senate study of indus- 
trial-profit sharing, which began 

last week, lay an idea of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. 
“It is a passion of mine,” the Sena- 
tor said months ago, “that the taxing 
power can be used to build instead 
I believe in what might 
be called ‘incentive taxation.’...I 
am incorrigible in the opinion that 
definite, specific and direct ‘profit 
sharing’ must be the ultimate rela- 
tionship between capital and labor.” 
If Senator Vandenberg has his way, 
Congress may say to employers: “You 
share your profits with the workers 


and the Government will reduce your | 


tax bill proportionately.” 

On the basis of the record, there 
would seem to be a géod chance that 
“incentive taxation” will be tried in 
Its sponsor has attained 


Since he started delivering newspa- 
pers at the age of nine. 

The effect of the depression of 1893 
on his father’s harness business 
forced “Art” Vandenberg to do his 
bit to enlarge the family income. 


Also, trends in public affairs run | 


the Grand Rapids newspapers, for 
shoe merchants and on his own 
push-cart delivery service. 

Law was to be, his chosen career; 
but studies at the State University 
had to be dropped because of poor 
health. Joining the Grand Rapids 
Herald as an office ‘boy, the Senator 
-to- e rose rapidly. From 1906 until 
1928, when he came to Washington, 
he edited that paper. 

A vigorous po- 
litical 
phy was matur- 
ing through all 
those years. 
Twice Editor 
Vandenberg 
acted as chair- 
man of the Re- 
publican State 
convention. 
Through his 
Writing and 
Senator Vandenberg peaking he 
came to be known well beyond the 
vorders of his native State. 

Re-election in 1934, in the face of 
the Democratic landslide, heightened 
his reputation. Two years later 
friends put him forward for the 
Presidential nomination. The subject 
comes up again now in connection 
with 1940; but Senator Vandenberg 
lets others do the talking. 








Criticizes Constructively 

The role chosen by him is that of 
a militant attacker of the New Deal, 
and an advocate of teamwork by Re- 
publicans and Independent Demo- 
crats against Roosevelt policies. 

Contending that criticism should 
be constructive, he undertakes him- 
self to propose alternatives in ques- 
tioning the soundness of the New 


Deal approach to the economic prob- | 
The suggested tax incentive for | 


lem. 
| profit sharing by industry is one of 
those alternatives. 

“Social minded capitalism—and it 
had better be social minded,” the 
| Senator says, “could wisely pass a 
| law offering substantial tax exemp- 

tions and tax rewards for whatever 


portions of an annual profit any 
employer may dedicate to his em- 
ployes.” 


(The Senate Committee study of 
industrial profit-sharing is discussed 
} in an article on page 13.) 





W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 





mutual understanding between the + recovery in business followed im- 


participants. 
Looking ehead, it seems clear that 


' a further revival of enterprise, and 


a further expansion of world trade, 
will be greatly aided when fears 
about the future value of the dollar 
can be definitely set at rest, and 
when other major currencies can be 
stabilized in a suitable relation to 
the dollar. 

The main problem, remembering 
the breakdown of the first post-war 


| stabilization, is to be sure that the 


principal currencies are stabilized in 


| a relationship which under the im- 


|} permanence, 


philoso- | 


pact of many economic forces may 
have the best possible prospect of 
Unhappily, we do not 
know and cannot compute with any 
certainty what that relationship 
should be. We do know, however, 
that the position of the United States 
ever since the war has been very 
strong; that the balance of payments 
has tended to be heavily in our 
favor. 


Increase in Imports 
Viewed as Beneficial 
Discussions of this subject are con- 
fused by the use of words. We use 
the term “favorable balance of 
trade,” to mean an excess of exports. 
But under present circumstances the 
most favorable development for the 
United States would be one in which, 
with an expanding total trade, our 
imports of foreign goods would gain 

relative to our exports. 

That would place many foreign 
countries which owe us money in a 
position to service their debts. It 
would help to open up again the ex- 
tension of credits. It would facilitate 
the development of trade relations 
with South America. The farmer in 


particular will benefit from such a | 


program, for larger imports at reas- 
onable prices improve his standard 
ot life as well as widen the market 
for his exports. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the best way to increase 
our exports is by increasing our im- 
ports. 


Certainly a situation in which we | 


continue to draw funds so heavily 
from all over the world is not a 
healthy one either for us or for 
others. The application to mone- 
tary policy is, of course, that we 
should think of the problem of stab- 
ilization not as a competitive strug- 
gle with other countries for markets, 
but as an effort to find a position 
| livable for all, under which total 
trade may be largely increased. 


| Suggests U. S. take Lead 
in Stabilizing Money 
The next step toward this ob- 
jective is far from clear and I have 
no formula to offer. Consideration 
should be given, however, to the pos- 
sibility that at the appropriate time 
a solution might be reached most 
promptly by our stabilizing definit- 
| ely, as the country in the strongest 
position, and letting other countries 
adjust to us. Such an action might 
exert the strongest possible influence 
| for stabilization by_others, for I sus- 
pect the peoples of many countries 
are getting a little fed up with un- 
stable money. 

It is worth remembering that in 
| the experience of this country rapid 


| mediately the resumption of specie 
payment in 1879, and the defeat at 
the polls of the Bryan “funny 
money” plan in 1896. More broadly, 
the record is clear that the era of 
the most rapid growth in produc- 
| tion and trade and in the standard 
of living the world has ever seen 
was the century from the Napo- 
leonic Wars to the World War, a 
| century of currency stability. Prin- 
cipal nations were forced at times 
to suspend specie payments, but over 
the period the gold value of their 

currencies was maintained. 
In the reestablishment of such a 


# mechanism 


for trade this country 
has a great responsibility and a great 
| Opportunity of which it has already 
shown its awareness. 


Lowering the Bars 


to World Trade 


Besides currency instability a 
second major obstacle to the ex- 
pansion of world trade is trade bare 
riers. Currency devaluation is a 
wholesale erection of trade barriers, 
Import and export duties, quotas, 
and barter arrangements are kine 
dred weapons of a retail sort. 

World trade is now divided between 
those countries that trade with some 
measure of freedom and those in 
which trade is in the slavery of 
barter. Trade cannot prosper half 
Slave and half free. 

In this confusion one reasonable 
and persuasive voice has been heard; 
the voice of our Secretary of State, 
Patiently and persistently he has 
plead for a reduction of trade bare 
riers and he has implemented his 
pleas with the practical mechanism 
of the trade agreement. 

That sacred fetish, the tariff, has 
been taken out of the realm of log- 
rolling and the control of selfish 
pressure groups into a clearer at- 
mosphere, and progress is being made 
not in spectacular ways but follow- 
ing Biblical injunction, “precept upon 
precept, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little.” 


Gains in Commerce 


Foreseen as Result 


In these two ways, in a move- 
ment toward monetary stability and 
in a gradual lowering of other bar- 
riers to trade, we have been making 
progress toward a freer world trade 
in which enterprise may find ways to 
exchange between countries a larger 





volume of goods for the satisfaction 
of the desires of the people. 

But the goal is not yet achieved, 
and the responsibility for action rests 
not on governments alone, for they 
can move only with the support of 
their people. At that point arises 
the opportunity for this and like 
organizations to inform the people 
and to press for those distant objec- 
tives which are in the general publie 
interest. 


The foregoing is the full tert 
of an address delivered at the 
recent “World Trade Dinner” of 
the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 





anese cherry trees. 





ital and many hundreds of thousands 
| of dollars to Washington's hotel 
keepers and merchants. 

When Japan’s Mikado made his 
| original gift of Yoshino cherry trees 
| to this Government he didn’t expect 


| the day to come when the delicate 


women to the White House door- 
step singing Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees”, 
| he didn’t envision women chaining 
themselves to the cherry trees in an 

effort to halt their removal, he had 

no idea that the unoffending soft 
| buds would get into an argument 
with a marble memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Certainly the Mrkado could never 
foresee the cherry blossoms becoming 
a national headache for the United 
| States. But a headache it did be- 
| come and, take it from hundreds of 
| Washington ladies, no one yet, not 
even the President of the United 
| States of America, had been able 
| to provide the necessary bromide. 


Weeks before the blossoms are 
scheduled to bloom along the Tidal 
| Basin, Federal officials in charge of 
| the Capital parks begin to send out 

bulletins as to the probable festive 

date. Newspapers throughout the 
nation advise their readers as to the 
best time to arrive in Washington for 
the spectacle. Radio commentators 
keep a day-to-day vigil 
| blossoms. Washington hotel keepers 
| set up their canopies for the re- 








heard across the Mall, trailers begin 
their trek to the Capital. By the 


flush, the Capital is once again 
primea for Cherry Blossom Time. 


Controversy Over 


Site of Memorial 





The storm that broke over the 


removal of some of the cherry trees 
to make way for the Thomas Jeffer- 
| son Memorial was not one of recent 
origin. So long ago as 1937 a delega- 


| blossoms would send a delegation of 


RUNUS YEDOENSIS means Jap- + Save the Basin!” 
But it also | 
means visitors to the Nation’s Cap- | 


WASHINGTON’S BATTLE 
OF THE CHERRY TREES 


Another, “Enter 


Tombs, Exit Blooms!” 

Last June, Congress finally got 
around to approving one of the most 
controversial memorials in American 
annals. It provided funds for 
Starting the memorial. The growl of 
blossom savers increased to a roar 
when it was learned that the 
memorial would not only destroy the 
design of the present Tidal Basin, 


| but would cust $10,000,000. The plans 


over the | 


ception of thousands of tourists. As | 
the last lingering gasp of Winter is | 


time spring shows her first faint | 


| tion of Capital residents marched | 


through the streets with placards of 
One read, “Hasten, Hasten, 


proi: 


were revised. The Basin was saved, 
The cost was cut to $3,000,000. 


A fortnight ago when an actual 
Start was made on clearing the 
ground for the memorial, the fight 
was on again. This time, the ener- 
getic publisher of the Washington 
Times and Herald, Eleanor Patterson, 
was in the van of the protestants, 
When President Roosevelt minimized 
ihe controversy by pointing out that 
only 88 of the cherry trees would 
have to go, Miss Patterson retorted 
that she had it on good authority 
328 cherry trees would be cut down. 
When President Roosevelt called the 
campaign a case of “flim flam”, Miss 
Patterson wondered just who was 
being “flim flammed.” When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said nothing could be 
done anyhow, since Congress had the 
last word, the ladies of Washington, 
stupped singing “Trees,” dropped 
their symbolic chains, and began to 
solicit names on petitions. 


The Memorial 


And Blossoms, Too 


By this time the flurry of publicity 
over the campaign of the cherry 
biossom vs. memorial champions has 
subsided. 

At this date it seems probable that 
Washington and the nation will have 
both the blossoms and the memorial, 
Why, remarked President Roosevelt, 
about 40 to 50 of the trees have had 
to be replaced every year because of 
their short-lived nature, and no one 
had ever made a peep about it. 

The memorial itself is still a con- 
troversial item. Although the origi- 
nal design of the white marble 
temple, as conceived by the late 
architect John Russell Pope, has been 
modified, it is still subject to scathing 
criticism from exponents of the 


} wore progressive schooi of design. 

















November 28, 1938 


Editor's Letters of 
ment and suggestion invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 


Note com- 


are 


have only their initials attached if 
published should be so marked. 
Even if 
printed, letters must be signed and 


address given. 


initials only are to be 


Those Campaign Promises 


Sir:—Promises are queer things. Take, 


"The Yeas and Nays" 


> 


for instance, the campaign promises of | 


Sheridan Downey to pay $30 every 
Thureday to all old people in the “Sun- 
shine State.” It naturally suggests the 
thought—many old people in California 
are wearing out their shoes on the hot 
sands of expectation who may later be 
going barefoot on the dirt roads of real- 
a 

The world seems to be confronted with 
broken promises, not the least of which 
is the Democratic campaign promise 
during the 1931-1932 campaign 
Democrats pledge at 25 per cent 
reductions in expenses.” Has 
promise been kept?... 

We who stand for good 
are glad of the election results in Michi- 
A FLINT WOMAN 


least 


that 
government 


gan. 
Flint, Mich. 
x *« * 


Mexico vs. Germany 

Sir:—On Page 4 of The United States 
News of November 21, 1938, under the 
title “The Pro and Con of National! Is- 
sues,” you have an article entitled: “A 
‘Gesture’ of Disapproval of ‘Barbarism’” 
in which the Chattanooga Times (Dem.) 
applauds the statement by President 
Roosevelt that he “could scarcely believe 
that such things could occur in a Twen- 
tieth Century civilization.” 

Does it occur to any of 
writers that not so long ago there was 
a persecution more terrible in Mexico in 
which hundreds were slain most merci- 
lessly, churches pillaged and burned? 
But that could happen without the Presi- 
dent making any comment that “he 
could scarcely believe that such things 
could occur in a Twentieth Century civil- 

When does he think that did 
In the Nineteenth Century, be- 
J. W. BERBERICH. 


the press 


ization.” 
occur? 
fore his time? 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
x *e* 


Cost of the New Deal 


Sir:—We can elect “no-men” to repeal 
New Deal laws, but not to repeal the 
taxes they made—we can pay or repu- 


diate—take it and like it. The New Deal 
is our national thorn in the flesh that 
will oppress unborn generations with 
taxes, 

The November 8 election was the big 
beginning of the end of the New Deal, 
and was a greater victory than many ex- 
pected, when you consider that the New 
Deal carried the United States Treas- 
ury in it’s inside pocket, as against all 
comers. OTT RADER 
White Gate, Va. 


x *« * 


A Plea for Crop Control 
Sir:—Fountains of words 
expended by the futility of 
“subsidizing scarcity” by curtailing pro- 
duction to stabilize prices. It is easier to 
criticize the same 
critics would spend the same amount of 
printer's ink on showing practica!] sub- 
stitute, and recessions 
would have been short-lived. 
Whether people have substantial 
comes, or mere security wages with which 
to buy, or the 
most everyone had three meals per day 


have been 


critics on 


than construct. If 


our depressions 


in- 


relief, chances are that 
If so, the farmer would not profit mate- 


rially by raising more foodstuffs 
If no 


tion, then why) 


material increase in consump- 
tion un- 


the 


additional produc 
less you have an export market for 


surplus? And if no export market at a 


profit, then why shouldn't the farmer 
produce less by curtailing the cultivated 
acreage to stabilize prices? Why con- 


tinually strive to give the consumer 
lower prices when the 
whether the farmer gets cost of produc- 
tion, plus profit and taxes? 

An automobile factory, soap or 
manufacturing concern and will 
shut down when the warehouse is glutted 


underconsump- 


doesn't care 


latter 


other 


can 


with overproduction, or 
to call it. 
their 


tion, as some people prefer 
The labor 


wages and keep more men employed by 


unions can regulate 


reducing the number of hours per day 
or week. 
The farmers cannot reduce the pro- 


duction or stabilize prices by shutdowns 
or reducing the workday, as factories do 
but must do it by reducing cultivated 
acreage, based on preceding years’ con- 
sumption and prices. ANSON BENSON 
Harrisburg, Pa 

x * * 


Rep. Boileau and Pensions 

Sir:—An item in your Nov. 14 issue 
reads: “Many new members of Con- 
gress, largely Republican, are coming to 
Washington in January pledged to work 
for the enactment of the Townsend 
$200-a-month plan. But, strangely, the 
voters of Wisconsin retired Rep. Gerald 
Boileau, sponsor in Congress of the Gen- 
eral Welfare Bill that represents the 
newest form of the Townsend plan.” 

Mr. Boileau had nothing to do with 
the Townsend organization He and 
Arthur L. Johnson both pretended to 
back H. R. 4199, but organized and 
planned to eliminate Dr. Townsend's 
name from tke bill and amend it 
to pay probably $50 per month, and also 


SO as 


to eliminate some of the other impor- 


tant features, which would make it like 


the Social Security, worthless as a re- 
covery measure. 

Therefore, the 
put him out 


29th 


Townsendites of his dis- 
trict The same thing hap- 
pened in the district in Pennsyl- 
yania, where Rep. Crosby was overwhelm- 





merald, a real 


igly defeated by Fitz 
Townsendite in the primary Wilcox 
of Florida, had he been a real Town- 


would now be Senator instead of 


sendite, 
Pepper. T. J. DeHAAS 
Pinellas Park, Fla 

x * * 


Preserving Our Liberties 
Sir:—Your late editorial, “The Voice of 
the Polls,” on the temper of the Ameri- 
can People, did not mention as one of 
the major causes of the rebuke of the 
New Deal that the rights and liberties 
of the people had been unduly put down, 
especially that of the farmer, through 
centralization and regimentation. 
Liberty and justice were of first im- 
portance to the founders of this country 
and should first consideration 
from patriotic citizens if this democracy 
We our 
this craving 
MARTIN H 
a 
SS | @ 


recelve 


existence 
liberty 
DEVOE 


is to continue owe 


as a nation to for 


Mechanicville 


Hitler and Latin America 
Sir War, 
and only 20 years 
War in one form 
with us 


lesser 


we all agree, is repulsive 
ago we all swore to 
or other 
Let us 


“protec- 


abolish it 
been 
the 


has ever since 


choose evil, that of 


tive custody 

Current events indicate that Europe is 
directing Hitler's thunder towards Amer- 
ica south of the Rio Grande » The 
Kaiser's African colonies were not suited 
for the raising of wheat, 
needs food for his robots. What 
Hitler needs of minerals, oil, lumber and 
cattle he can get south of the Rio 
Grande, and Chamberlain and Daladier 
will have no scruples to egg him on, hap- 
pily content that Hitler will permit them 
own colonial empires 
for such 
duty, and, 
interest and 


for 


to retain their 
eveniualities is 
the better 


Pan- 


To prepare 


our national for 


protection of our the 
ama Canal, we should establish the Stars 
and Stripes in Mexico. 

is that great humani- 
with 


per 


Then, too, there 
tarian question of oppressed races 
the Jews than 50 
cent of the refugees. 

Invite these men and women to settle 
in Mexico at their own expense. It will 
bring happiness to the wanderers and 
education to the peons. 

St. Paul, Minn WOLFRAM HILI 
~*~ *« * 


How to Have Plenty for All 


Sir 


tem, 


furnishing less 


I fail to see in the two-price sys- 
of surplus food and 
below the market 
solution for 
The would create a 
class struggle worse than what we now 
have. The poor would feel humiliated 
and degraded, and an envy would be cre- 
ated which in time might lead to serious 
trouble. 

Better would it be to divide the prod- 
ucts from farm and factory so that all 
people had and 
comforts of life, have an 


for disposal 
to the needy 
practical 


clothing 


price, any our 


troubles. system 


enough of necessities 
of which we 
abundance for all. All we need is a fair 
distribution 

But this probably 
pass until we change our economic svs- 
tem and turn over production and dis- 
tribution of necessities and comforts to 
and, when we do so, 
we will have plenty for all and we will 
PWA, 
WPA, do away with poverty, and have a 
contented and happy people 
Port Orchard, Wash. JOHN E. OSTROM 
a. &. 


Bouquets and Brickbats 
Sir:—I 
man and would not 


will not come to 


our Government, 


eliminate relief, unemployment, 


am certainly not 
presume to criticize 
or suggest anything about such an un- 
biased, complete and clear presentation 


of the events, in Washington particu- 


larly, in which the average business man 
should be interested. I really wonder 
how I got along without your paper 


heretofore. 

Since you ask for criticism I will make 
and is that 
that I thNoughly 
thing you print that it really cramps my 


one that it is so essential 


digest "most every- 
style in so far as even a little light read- 
ing is concerned W. M. F 
Wilmington, Del 

—It gives me great pleasure to re- 
The United 
my check for 
names of friends to 


Sir 
new my 
States News and I enclose 
$2. Am giving four 


subscription to 


which Hitler ' 


a newspaper | 


whom I would like you to send sample 


copies. 

MISS HENRIETTA MONTGOMERY 
Atascadero, Calif. 

Sir:—I have received two copies of 
your paper. Will you please cancel my 
subscription to your paper, as I see it is 
a mouthpiece of the present Adminis- 
tration, and I don’t want to read any- 
thing that boos. Roosevelt and his 
gang. DR. DAVID E. BROWN 
Ferriday 


will 
La 


have been 


Sir:—You sending your | 
paper to me. Please do not do so. Too 
much abuse against the President and 
New Deal. The President saved this | 


country in 1933 C. E. HERBERT 


Norfolk, Va 


I do not think worth while. Very 
ased and not at all fair.” 
Ames, Iowa. J. W. PRATHER 


‘ 


Th 





TWO DIVIDED PARTIES: 
A “SOLIDARITY” DRIVE | 


A NEED for party solidarity, with 
fi an eye to the 1940 Presidential 
election, is the topic of the hour 
among both Democratic and Republi- 


can leaders. 


How to achieve that solidarity is 
the problem. In both parties are 
advocates of compromise with “the 


other wing.” In 
both parties, 
too, are men 
who insist that 
strength— true 
solidarity—can 
be assured only 
by a positive, 
unyielding pro- 
gram. 

A glance at 
some of the 
most recent po- 
litical com- 
ments discloses the trend of thought. 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, ap- 
pealed for Democratic harmony last 
week on the ground that the party 
otherwise would lose two years from 
now. He spoke as a member of the 
Independent Democratic group that 
killed the Supreme Court enlarge- 
ment bill. 

“We should bury past differences 
within the party, correct imperfect 
New Deal laws, and go forward with 
a liberal program,” the Senator de- 
clared. “If the party stays divided 
and ‘purges’ continue, few Democrats 
will be elected in 1940.” 

Senator Wheeler said 
election “was neither a 
of the Democrats nor a mandate to 
reactionaries of the Republican 
party.... The people favor liberalism 
but not radicalism.” 





Senator Wheeler 


the recent 
repudiation 


A defeated New Deal Democrat, 
the other hand, would have Presi- 
dent Roosevelt repudiate Democratic 
conservatives and “purge” from his 
circle of advisers those men who are 
not whole-heartedly in favor of an 


aggressive liberalism. The spokes- 


é United States News 


| 


on | 


man in this case was Representative 


Maverick, of Texas. 

“Jim Farley,” said he, “does not 
represent what the President is for. 
He is working one way and the Presi- 
dent another. A party can not suc- 
ceed on that basis.” 

From the 
Republican 
side came a 
statement by 
Senator 
Nary, the party 
leader in the 
Senate, advo- 
cating coop- 
eration by his 
colleagues in 
Congress with 
the “conserva- 
tive Demo- 

contrast with 





Senator McNary 
This 
the views of some Republicans who 
want the party to combat the New 
Deal entirely on its own. 

“The increased Republican power | 
does not make us strong enough to 


crats.” was in 


initiate or dominate legislation,” 
Senator McNary said: “The people 
have spoken against too many left 
turns. The way to carry out 
will, and incidentally to promote Re- 
publican prestige for 1940, is for Re- 
publicans and Democrats to side to- 
gether against New Dealers.” 


Mc- | 


their | 











between Washington and Chicago 


Walk from car to car on the LIBERTY LIMITED 
...and you will find a range of accommodations, 
modernity of interiors, comfort and luxury available 
only on this famous flyer between Washington and 
Chicago. Master Rooms with private bath and shower. 
Compact Roomettes and ingenious up-and-down / : = 
stairs Duplex Rooms, at little more cost than a ia \ )) 
lower berth. Drawing Rooms, Double Bedrooms, Im- 
proved Section Sleepers ...and because this train is 
noted for “service for everybody” P. R. R. Luxury 
Coaches. All air-conditioned, including Dining, Lounge 
and Observation Cars in the most modern manner. 


Go MODERN on the LIBERTY LIMITED... 
one of the FLEET OF MODERNISM 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad 





Above... Vista of the LIBERTY'S 
Lounge Car. 
Room with ad- 


Below... Master 


joining both with shower. 








LIBERTy 
LIMITED 


W. Chicas 
3:10 p M 
Baltimore 
8:02 4. M 
Ar Washington 
8:50 4. 


Ar 


Plan to visit 1939's two big events, 
New York World's Fair and Golden 
Gote International Expesition, 
Son Francisco. 
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é 
A Verbatim Record 
of the P di f th 
Te National E ce © itt 

The coming sessions of the Anti-Monopoly Committee, beginning December 1, are 
to constitute the most comprehensive survey of the capitalistic system and business 
generally that has ever been undertaken hy any governmental agency. 

Hearings are expected to look into “big- testimony and paying particular attention to 
ness” and large-volume operations, price the material which has been most carefully 
fixing, interlocking directorates, private and studied by the Committee during the day. 
public financing, patent control, monopolies, 
holding companies and various forms of con- Further to clarify the progress of the 
centration of economic control. Committee, interpret the significance of evi- 

dence submitted and to indicate the future 
Source of Evidence trend of the investigation, an Interpretative 

Various government agencies are prepar- Review letter will be mailed once a week. 
ing extensive studies on associations and . 7 : 
their operations, insurance companies and Verbatim pe ag pried yesh 
their investments, patents and their control, Record ; Rees 

7 Record, Daily Digest and 

the effect of frozen prices on employment, : : 
Sioical Meld Nhcins ialaaiiee A ctiaiet Weekly Interpretative Review at $25 a week, 
8 ee Sree the charge being made only for those weeks 

In addition to the studies being prepared during which the Committee is in session or 
by the government, leaders of finance and is making public exhibits and monographs. 
industry, association executives, economists The subscription is only for the duration of 
and others will be subpoenaed to testify’ the hearing but not to exceed one year. Ad- 
under oath. ditional subscriptions for branch offices in- 

cluding all three of the items, the Verbatim 
: Record, Daily Digest and Weekly Interpre- 
Stenographic Record tative Review, are $10 a week each. 

The Bureau of National Affairs has ar- . 
ranged to receive hour by hour a verbatim Daily Subscriptions — be entered - 
stenographic record of the testimony and Digest for the Daily Digest and Week- 
proceedings. Each evening this entire Ver- ly Interpretative Review with- 
batim Record with pertinent exhibits and out the Verbatim Record at $5 a week for 
monographs that have been submitted will those weeks in which the Committee Ss 
be printed and mailed to subscribers to ar- holding hearings or making public exhibits 
rive by the fastest mail. and monographs. Additional subscriptions 

for branch offices are $3 a week. Subscrip- 

In addition, there will be prepared each tions to the Daily Digest and Interpretative 
evening a Daily Digest of the important de- Review only may be entered for all or any 


srw ay aims» PUblishers of: 


velopments of the day, summarizing the 


portion of the hearings desired. 


Hearings Begin December 1, Order Now! 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


A Private Organization Engaged in Publishing Periodicals Relating to Current Legal and Economic Subjects 


2201 M Street, N. W. 


Copyright Reporter . . 


Washington, D. C, 


The United States Law Week ... The United States Patents Quarterly ... Cumulative Patents Digest .. . Patent, Trade Mark and 
. Labor Relations Reporter . . 


. Labor Relations Reference Manual . .. Wage and Hour Reporter, 
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‘RESTING PERIOD 
FOR INDUSTRY? 





| 
Limiting Production to Demand. | 
Recovery rate approaches record. | 
The 1939 outlook. | 
| 








HE Government's forecasters look for a level- 

ing off in industrial activity within the next 
few weeks. A “resting period” of two or three 
months will be expected to prepare the way for 
the next advance. 

Recovery to date has been more rapid than any 
previous recovery with the single exception of 
that following March, 1933. This earlier recov- 
ery was pre-NRA and largely inflationary, an 
ticipating higher prices and costs. 

The present recovery has carried the index of 
industrial production from 76 per cent of the 
1923-25 average to 95 per cent of that average 
between May and October. A further rise near 
to 100 per cent is expected in November. Con 
tinuation of the rate of increase would bring the 
index to 140 per cent of the average by the end 
of 1939. The 1929 average was 118 


Signs of a Slow-up 
In Industrial Activity 


Tell-tale signs now suggest a leveling off or 
some decline in activity. 

One of these signs is found in the fact that 
new orders in the steel industry are reported to 
be insufficient to support the current level of 
production at 63 per cent of normal. Another is 
found in the tact that production in the auto- 
mobile industry has caught up with demand for 
new cars. Still a third is seen in the fact that 
the peak load of WPA employment appears to 
have been reached, with some contraction now 
to occur. 

Current figures reflecting business develop- 
ments in the past month continue to be highly 
encouraging. 

The Department of Labor reports that 248,000 
more persons were employed in non-agricultural 
occupations during October than during Septem- 
ber. This brings to 900,000 the gain during the 
past four months. At the same time factory pay 
rolls increased $5,100,000 weekly between Sep- 
tember and October. Employment gains were 
predominantly in the durable goods industries, 
which include automobiles and steel. 

Total workers in non-agricultural occupations 
were estimated at 34,400,000 against 37,000,000 
in October a year ago and 38,000,000 in October, 
1929. 


Home Building Rises 
On Broad Scale 


The Labor Department reported that permits 
for construction of homes during October- of 
this year were 65 per cent higher than during 
October, 1937. This is the fourth consecutive 
month that permits have run more than 50 per 
cent above last year, suggesting that residential 
building is definitely under way on a broad scale. 
Other construction is not quite so high. 

There are also signs that the decline in farm 
income, which has been rather sharp, now is 
tapering off. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports 
that total farm cash income from marketings will 
amount to $7,625,000,000 during 1938 as con- 
trasted with $8,600,000,000 during 1937. Most 
significant, however, is the $777,000,000 of cash 
income for October, which is only 8 per cent un- 
der October of last year. Cash income of farm- 
es has been running 14 per cent below 1937. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


W. J. CAMERON 


Official of Ford Motor Company 

VERYWHERE in the country today people are 

searching for ways to stimulate business. 
You see in many cities a great array of slogans 
urging people to buy. “Sales Mean Jobs.” we 
are told; “Buy and Start the Wheels Turning.” 
Is there something wrong about this, and if so, 
what? 

It is wrong if it is only another way for the 
business man to shove his job off on the public. 
His job is to sell; if he thinks he does that when 
he merely urges others to buy, he is mistaken 
He is asking them to do their part and his part 
too. 

What is wrong about these appeals? They 
come from the wrong quarter. If they came 
from the people, if one morning the whole nation 
arose with a single vivid thought—‘“Here! this 
whole situation is in our own hands. Let’s go 
out and buy, we who can, and keep on until 
we have caught up; men will return to work, 
they will begin to buy, and in a month or two 
we'll be busy again”—if it began that way, asa 
Spontaneous popular discovery, why! there’s no 
end to what it might do. But it did not begin 
that way. It began with those who sell, and 
many think of the seller as one who wants our 
money. His interest and the reasons he offers 
seem to be “selfish.” 

If anyone should be preaching that “Sales 
Mean Jobs” it is the American people. That, too, 
would be “selfish” but no one would call it 
“selfish.” Its benefits are too obviously “social.” 

When the American nation buys, it opens 


factories and receives an income; when it closes 
its purse, it closes factories and stops its income. 

(From an address over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System.) 
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More Labor Strife?... New Problems 
Of ‘Monopoly’... A Business Slow- Up? 
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 geregeeers industrial activity is bringing with it some increase in 
the number of strikes and of the number of man-days of idleness 


due to strikes. 


The chart above, based upon official reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, shows the record of labor trouble since 1927. 


COPYRIGHT, 
number of strikes occurred in 1937 during a period of intensive labor 
Previous years, however, have seen more man-days of 
Officials emphasize that the course of strikes follows rather 
closely the ups and downs of the rate of industrial activity, as workers 
strike to obtain higher wages. 


organization. 
idleness. 


The highest 


1938, sy THe UNitep STates NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





Wemsqrats: BETTER BUSINESS, MORE STRIKES: 
LABOR SEEKS ITS SHARE OF RISING PROFITS 


Geers accumulate to suggest that 1939 will be 

another year of rising strike totals and of 
an increasing number of “days idle” due to 
strikes. 

For one thing the American Federation of 
Labor is advising the officers of its unions to be 
“alert to press for wage increases as soon as 
business improvement warrants.” 

Likewise the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations—CIO— is getting ready for an aggres- 
sive campaign of organization to go along with 
the improvement in business. Strikes called for 
purposes of organization have accounted for ap- 
proximately half of the total in recent years. 

Then, as a third thing, strike totals regularly 
rise and fall with the index of industrial pro- 
duction. The prospect of a rising index after 
the first quarter of 1939 suggests a new increase 
of labor trouble. 


Competition between 
two labor organizations, 
both seeking members in 
the same field, is a factor 
that can add to strike 
difficulties in the next period of rising trouble. 

The record of ‘man days idle” due to strikes 
and the record of strike totals month by month 
for the past twelve years are shown by the chart 
above. This chart is based upon the official re- 
port of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Competition of 
Labor Groups 


As New Factor 


Here it is seen that the number of strikes and 
the “days idle” due to strikes tend to rise and 
fall with the seasons and with the degree of in- 
dustrial prosperity. Other factors enter into 
the picture to affect the totals. 

The official figures disclose that 1938 has been 
a year of fewer strikes than 1937 and that 
days of idleness owing to strikes were fewer 
than for the same months of last year. In 
fact, 1937 set a record for strikes, although it 
did not set a record for “man days idle” on ac- 
count of those strikes. That is because there 
were no prolonged periods of idleness involving 
large numbers of men. 


Many of the _ 1937 
strikes were called for 
purposes of organization. 
This was true of the “sit- 
_ down” strikes of that 
period and other strikes as well. In the 1937 
period the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion set out to build a series of industrial unions 
and in this process disputes figured prominently. 


Organizational 
Drives of 1937 
Brought Strikes 


+ 





This same period saw also increased activity on 
the part of the American Federation of Labor 
seeking to build up its organization. When the 
wave of strikes normally to be expected in a 
period of rising business had been added the 
totals rose impressively. 

Much of American industry now is organized. 
The Wagner Labor Relations Act protects work- 
ers during the period of their organization into 
unions of their own choice. This protection 
can result in the substitution of Labor Board 
elections for strikes, if labor leaders are willing 
to accept that slower and less exciting pro- 
cedure. 

There is some evidence of this acceptance in 
the strike figures since June, 1937. The total 
number of strikes and the total of “man days 





Improving business and rising strike 
totals. How the two go together. Plans 
taking shape in the field of labor regu- 
lation. 











idle” have fallen sharply in the months since 
the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner Act and 
implemented the authority of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

Whether this decline is due primarily to the 
sudden realization on the part of labor and of 
management that the Jaw of the land now fully 
protects workers during organization or whether 
the decline is due largely to the depression that 
set in during the fall of 1937 remains a matter 
of debate. Yet a sharp decline in strike totals 
came before the depression had settled down. 

Two points now are being impressed by the 
appearance of a measure of recovery and by 
signs that strike totals will rise once more. 


One of these points is 
the fact that there is no 
law to discourage work- 
ers from striking for 
higher _wages, although 
the Wagner Act may discourage them from 
striking merely for purposes of organization. 

The second of these points is that the chances 
of labor trouble industry are 
greatly increased by the presence of two com- 
peting labor organizations, both seeking mem- 
bers in the same field and both trying to impress 


No Law to Curb 
Demands for 


Higher Wages 


in American 


* the workers with their effectiveness in getting 


| 





} 


concessions from employers. 

Both points are getting consideration at the 
White House and in other quarters of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The NLRB, contrary to popular opinion, is 
not an agency charged with the responsibility 
of mediating labor disputes. Its job is to pro- 
tect workers in their right to organize and to 
see that the employer bargains with the repre- 
sentatives of workers once they are organized. 

Often the Board can prevent strikes by re- 
moving the cause of grievances before a strike 
has occurred or before a formal complaint has 
been lodged with the Board itself. But once a 
strike is under way, the problem of conciliation 
rests with the Department of Labor. Some 
means of improving the machinery for con- 
ciliation is getting consideration. 

When it comes to disputes among unions and 
to disputes growing out of the impetuosity of 
leadership, other problems are raised., 

At the moment the Na- 


NLRB May Give . 
’ tional Labor Relations 


Employers Right Board is considering a 
To File Petitions suggestion that it permit 

employers to petition for 
an election to determine which of two com- 
peting unions should represent their workers 
in collective bargaining. The Board, until now, 
has denied this right to employers because of 
the fear that the affected employers would peti- 
tion for elections before their workers had had 
a chance to organize. 

The idea is that the Board, using its discretion 
under the existing law without amendment, 
could accept employer petitions and could act 
upon those petitions where it considered action 
justified. 

This change might, in the Board’s opinion, 
remove some ground for the complaint that its 
actions have been wholly one-sided and have 
left many employers stranded while rival unions 
fought out their personal differences. 

Even more attention, however, is directed at 
convincing labor leadership that a policy of in- 
discriminate striking will lead to a growing 
demand for direct Government intervention to 
curb the use of the strike weapon. The fact 
that Oregon voters on November 8 approved a 
law to limit the right to strike has not escaped 
labor leaders. Neither has the evidence that 
Congressmen are showing more interest in out- 
right amendment of the Wagner Act. 

OwEN L. Scorrt. 
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BUSINESS STUDY: 
NEW OBSTACLES 





Trouble for monopoly investiga- 
tors. A complex problem. Hear- 
ings to start. 








HE investigation of the American business sys- 
tem now being made under guidance of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee shows 
its first signs of trouble even before the start of 
hearings. 

This trouble is found to grow out of the very 
nature of the study. Problems confronting the 
investigators are so broad and the available ma- 
terial is so vast that some of the investigators 
say they are inclined to despair of coordinating 
the study in a way that will point to convincing 
conclusions, 

Studies now under way and projected are said 
to be running off on tangents. Problems of ine 
vestment, of industrial control, of pricing poli- 
cies in business all are the object of several lines 
of inquiry, some of which cross one another. 


Disorganization Found 
In Economic System 


According to those who are doing the investi- 
gating, the chief first impression is one of almost 
unbelievable disorganization in the economic sys- 
tem of the United States. These investigators 
are beginning to wonder how the machinery has 
run as well as it has with so little direction. 

It is this situation that led Donald Richberg, 
former general counsel of NRA and one-time co- 
ordinator of the New Deal, to say the other day: 

“Everybody knows that with a second-rate dic- 
tator, if willing to put up with his demands, this 
country could provide jobs for all of the unem- 
ployed within six months.” 

Chiefly, the first impression is that the “anti- 
monopoly” investigators are discovering that dic- 
tatorship is lacking not only in the political fleld 
within the United States but in the economic 
field as well. 

Leon Henderson, executive secretary of the 
National Economic Committee, hopes and ex- 
pects that as the studies progress the lines of in- 
vestigation can be drawn together so that the 
country will have its first real picture of the 
business and financial system on which its liveli- 
hood ‘now depends. Mr. Henderson points out 
that the first task was to get the inquiry under 
way, a process that involves an immense amount 
of preliminary ground work. 

Other officials connected with the inquiry say 
that the TNEC is setting out with $500,000 to in- 
vestigate the entire economic system, while WPA 
and other Government agencies have spent as 
much as $3,000,000 investigating some one com- 
paratively narrow problem such as that of trace 
ing the employment history of men who lose jobs, 


Officials to Outline 
Problem in General 


First public hearings of the National Economie 
Committee now are scheduled for December 1. 

At the start, Mr. Henderson Willard Thorp, 
representing the Department of Commerce, and 
Isador Lubin, representing the Department of 
Labor, will outline the economic problem of this 
country as they see it in its broad phases. After 
that the individual portions of the problem will 
be pieced together from hearings and from mono- 
graphs prepared by research groups. 

The objective is to discover the “bugs” in the 
economic machinery that have caused break- 
downs in the past. With more and more of the 
world pulling out from the old system of rela- 
tively free exchange, the task is to find out what 
is wrong with the system at home before the 
next crack-up, which, the investigators conclude, 
is not so many years away. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


Chairman, Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


T IS an old saying that if the people under- 
Stand a question, you can pretty well depend 
upon them to decide it the right way. That is 
still a sound principle. It is particularly evident 
when the issue of good government is presented. 
The voting population tends to get farther and 
farther away from an ability to understand the 
questions which, under the democratic process, 
they are called upon to answer. This is a prob- 
lem which the country’s media of information 
have sought to meet. Witness the enormous 
amount of space in newspapers and periodicals, 
and the time on the radio, given over to na- 
tional affairs. Witness the columnists, the com- 
mentators, the polls of public opinion. 

The national problems of the future will be 
economic and business problems. They will lie 
in the realm of industry and finance. They will 
be complex; and they will be as difficult for the 
layman to comprehend as for the expert to solve. 
But they need not overcome us nor need they 
destroy our heritage of freedom. To meet the 
challenge of the future we need to arm ourselves. 

We must continuously perfect our methods of 
transmitting facts; of analyzing facts; of in- 
terpreting facts. Only in this way can we have 
an informed electorate, alive to the issues, aware 
of the country’s needs, and sensitive to its dan- 
gers. F 

(From an address in 
tional Association of 


New York before the Na- 
Accredited Publicity Di- 


rectors.) 
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Taxes as ‘Incentive’ to Profit-Sharing: Pro and Con 


Wecrsqrat + 


NE of the oldest arguments in 
0 American history is coming up 
again in new dress 

The question is whether the Gov- 


ernment’s taxing power should be 
used only to obtain revenue, or 
should be used also to bring about 


certain other results. 

President Roosevelt takes the po- 
sition that taxation should be used to 
promote “reform” in financial prac- 
tices and in the business structure. 
The undistributed profits tax is an 





Taxes for reform or for 
revenue only? 

An old question is back 
in a new form. “Incentive 
taxes” are sought, to per- 





suade industry to adopt | 

profit-sharing and other 

practices. 
What some legislators | 


and industrialists think of 
it is told here. 








example of application of that prin- 
ciple. 

Opponents of Administration tax 
proposals have termed this “punitive 
taxation.” 

A committee of Senators now 
studying whether to recommend ap- 
plication of the principle in reverse 
by what is termed “incentive taxa- 
tion.” 

The purpose would be to encourage 
business firms to adopt plans for 
Sharing profits with their employes. 
Firms operating such plans, under 
the proposal, would be allowed tax 
exemptions or allowances not avail- 
able to other firms 

The sponsor, Senator Vandenberg 


is 
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Comparative analysis 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 





UNION CABBIDE 
ANP CARBON 
CORPORATION 
v 
A cash dividend of Forty cents (40c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 2, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1938. 
ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer. 





Industry, Government Talk Profit Sharing 


MARION B. FOLSOM 


YENATOR VANDENBERG, author of a reso- 

lution to evaluate the merits of tax incentives 
as a means of encouraging the spread of company 
profits among employes, is shown with Senator 
Herring, a member of the special Senate commit- 


tee investigating the idea. 


Two of the many witnesses appearing before the 


committee included Marion B. 


‘ SON 





Folsom, of the 


SENATORS HERRING, VANDENBER 
Eastman Kodak Co., and Robert E. Wood, of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
incentives, does not believe “any human being 
could pass a law which would get anwyhere in 
forcing permanent employment or profit-sharing.” 
Mr. Wood suggested to committee members that 
Federal credits against social security taxes might 
lead to more profit-sharing systems. 








—Harris & Ewing, Wide 
ROBERT E. WOOD 
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Mr. Folsom, opposing tax 





(Rep.), of Michigan, contends legis- 
lation to that end would mean “use 
of the taxing power to build instead 
of destroy.’ 

Some business leaders who testified 
in the hearings last week agreed with 
the Senator. But others insisted as 
emphatically that the Government 
should tax for revenue only. 

There was 
the merits of profit-sharing. 

Without exception, the business 
witnesses industry might well 
device to help stabilize busi- 
rela- 
labor, 
tne 
the 


said 
use that 
ness, employment 
tions. Spokesmen 


labor 
union 
that 


in 


and 
for 
as in the past, argued 
workers should have a voice 
administration of such plans. 
between business 
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any other 
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or firms 
decision independently 


consideration 
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Viewpoints expressed were remi- 
niscent of Congressional debates dat- 
ing back into the last century and 
of others in the last few sessions of 





Congress. 
Taxes as Incentive 
For Reguiatory Purposes 


Should Government tax and tariff 


| powers be used only for revenue pur- 


>» Or should those powers be 
used as well for policing and protec- 
tive purposes? 

The precedents are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor the latter course. 

Leaving aside the tariff question, 
Congress taxed State bank notes out 
of existence in 1868. Dairy farmers, 
nterested in protecting the price of 
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the world’s first 48-inch 


pioneering step which 


demands. 


OWNING AND OPERATING 


Hanna Iron Ore Company, 
Corporation, Bufele, N.') 








| ESS than ten years after Weirton Steel Con 
was formed, it became the world’s largest in- 


Gependent producer of tinplate 


Before the end of another decade, Weirton built 
po 
profoundly 
whole development of steel manufacture. 

Today, in keeping with that constant policy of 
leadership, Weirton is engaged in an expansion 
program that will greatly increase both its list of 


products and its ability to satisfy changing consumer 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Virginia; Great Lakes Stee! Corporation, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace 
, and Detroit, Michigan 
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no disagreement over | 


| and 


sharing 


margarine. 

Taxes on liquor are largely for so- 
cial as well as revenue reasons 
Farmers who do not cooperate with 
AAA “quota programs” are penalized 
heavily by taxes. 

A subject of more recent contro- 
versy has been the Federal tax on 
the undistributed profits of corpora- 
tions. The purpose was to force cor- 
porations to pass out more of their 
earnings in the form of dividends, 
thereby increase purchasing 
power and taxable personal incomes. 

Assailing that levy as “punitive 
taxation,” Senator Vandenberg said: 

“The power to tax is the power to 
destroy. If it is used to this end, it 
kills the goose that lays the golden 
egg. The surplus profits tax penal- 
izes the reduction of corporate debts, 
impairs the credit of ‘little business,’ 
and prohibits the creation of re- 
serves. In other words, it is a final 
assault on thrift and prudence.” 

It was then, before Congress in 
the last session drastically modified 
the contested tax, that the Michigan 
Senator suggested use of the tax 
power as an “incentive” for profit- 
Months later the Senate 
ordered the present study. 


2.000 Firms Found 


Already Using Plan 

A committee survey indicated that 
more than 2,000 firms operate under 
200 different profit-sharing plans 

Some provide for contributions 
from wages by employes and larger 
contributions from the employers, for 
the purchase of stock in the com- 
pany, from which the employes re- 
ceive dividends when profit is made. 

Others provide for “wage divi- 
dends;” that is, bonuses to employes 
in proportion to their wages, period 
of service and the amount of profits 
available for such distribution. Still 
others provide for automatic wage 
increases or reductions, according to 
the income of the company. 

General Robert E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., suggested 
that profit-sharing might be ex- 
tended by providing employers with 
concessions on Social Security taxes 
for the amounts they devote to such 
a purpose. 

The idea of tax inducements for 
business also was supported by Wal- 
ter D. Fuller, president of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. of Philadelphia. 
Asked by Senator Vandenberg 
whether he believed “incentive taxa- 
tion” would increase employment, 
Mr. Fuller said he did. 

The principle was opposed, how- 
ever, by George M. Verity, chairman 
of the American Rolling Mills Co.: 
and by Marion B. Folsom, treasurer 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

“Legislation which would require 
this sort of thing or penalize those 
who do not do so would be equally 
harmful,” said Mr. Verity. 


Voluntary System 
Urged by Mr. Folsom 


Endorsing voluntary profit-shar- 
ing, as had all the other business 
leaders, Mr. Folsom at once declared: 

“We do not favor the establishment 
of tax exemptions or the granting 
of tax rewards in order to encourage 
profit-sharing plans. We believe it 
is unsound to impose or withaold 
taxes as a means to influence or di- 
rect action of this type, but that 
taxes should be levied for revenue 
only.” 

The executive committee of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association 
in a resolution submitted to the com- 
mittee, opposed any tax relief or in- 
centives to companies having regu- 
larized employment, except in cases 
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+ butter, were behind the tax on oleo- + 


A resolution presented by H. Board- 
man Spalding, a director of A. G. 
Spalding and Bros. and chairman of 
the N, A. M. Finance Committee, said 
Federal tax relief for companies with 
regularized employment “would tend 
to subsidize employers who find it 
economically feasible to regularize 
production and employment at the 
expense of those who are unable to 
do so.” 

Speaking for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, President William 
Green advocated extension of collec- 
tive bargaining to profit-sharing. 
The reason given was that labor 
could not be asked “to accept blindly 
management's decision on what con- 
stitutes profits.” 

Taxes as Incentive 

Opposed by Mr. Green 

Opposing tax incentives to encour- 
age profit-sharing plans, Mr. Green 
added: 

“All of the terms and conditions of 
payments for work should be deler- 
mined through joint conferences of 
representatives of management and 
workers concerned, carrying to mu- 
tual agreement upon issues discussed 

“Should union and management 
consider a form of profit-sharing 
these would be elements in the con 
sideration. Profit-sharing or a 
partnershiv wage is the share which 


labor would have in the net incoine 
of the enterprise. Labor is a pariuer 
in production, not from the inve 


ment of capital, but from the invest- 
ment of experience and work ability.” 
Whether the two Democratic mem- 


bers—Chairman Herring, of Iowa, 
and Senator King, of Utah—would 


go along with Senator Vandenberg 
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in their report to the Senate was a 
question 
If the Democrats should 


z0 along 


President Roosevelt may use his in- 
fluence to have some sort of “tax 
incentive” written into the new tax 


bill. Already he is committed to con- 


| tinued use of the taxing power to fa- 


cilitate economic readjustments 
White House thinking in that con- 
nection is headed now in several di- 
rections. The President would 
to see Congress: 
Increase the tax rate on inter-cor- 


like 


| porate dividends, to discourage hold- 


ing companies; 

Graduate the corporate income tax 
even more steeply according to size 
penalizing bigness; and 

Restore the undistributed 
stringency 
original version. 

The impression among 
in Washington is that the new Con- 
gress will be less receptive to those 
ideas than to the “tax 
idea. 


profits 
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legislators 


TWENTY 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


Yielding an Average of Over 5% 


For investors interested in better than average yield from 
bonds of investment character, we have prepared a list of 
twenty selected issues. These are all mortgage bonds— most 
of them are seasoned issues, the obligations of companies 
which demonstrated their ability to maintain interest pay- 
ments throughout the depression—a few recent issues are also 
included. This list is varied enough to meet a broad range of 
individual requirements as to maturity, ty pe, and coupon rate 


It will be sent upon request—ask for Bond List us- 27. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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His services are free. 
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Colorful new decorations and 
appointments invite relaxation 
in Sunroom Observation Lounge. 





A FAMOUS TRAIN... 





Diesel- 
Powered 


CAPITOL LIMITED 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON - CHICAGO 


The only Diesel-Powered train in service between Chicago 


and the East now takes on a new and colorful appeal— 
making this famous train more inviting than ever. 
Smartly styled in appearance and appointments — strik- 
ing in its rich blue, gray and gold colorings—it reflects the 
most modern principles of engineering design and decora- 
tion, So inviting that many passengers have remarked: 
It’s as fine a train to ride on as anyone could want!” 

Powered by Diesel for the perfect train ride! So smooth 
and so quiet—it’s like gliding! You'll say you never 
enjoyed a more comfortable trip! 

All-Pullman and Air-Conditioned—featuring Sunroom Observation 
Lounge Car; Private Bedrooms, Drawing Rooms, Compart- 
ments and Section Sleepers; Colonial Diner and Club Car, Train 


Secretary, Barber-Valet, Maid-Manicure, Radios. No extra fare. 


WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 


Ly. Baltimore . 4:35 P.M, Ly. Chicago . . 3:30P.M 
Ly. Washington 5:15 P.M. of - ‘ 45H On, Ar. Washington, 8:25 A.M. 
“a : i a 0 
Ar. Chicago. . . 8:30 A.M ~ SS “aa Sal u 7 Ar. Baltimore . . 9:35. A.M 
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EASTBOUND SCHEDULE: 




















INCORPORATED 


(INCORPORATED) 


_A.G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


November 23, 1938 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. 


Offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$24,500,000°* 


Dated July 1, 1938 


Commonwealth Edison Compan 


Convertible Debentures, 3!4% Series due 1958 


Due July 1, 1958 


Subject to prior sale through the exercise of Subscription Warrants to be issued 


to stockholders of the Company and expiring December 21, 1938. 


Price 100%, and accrued interest from January 1, 1939 


(subject to change after the expiration of said Subscription Warrants ) 


*While this is the amount underwritten, the offering may be made only as to a portion 


thereof and only individually by certain of the Underwriters. 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the undersigned 


as are registered dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the securities law tn such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 

















where they exist under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

































“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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population in certain areas and a paucity of popula- 
tion in other areas. 

Europe has been seeking in vain an outlet for her 
rising surplus of people but the rest of the world, includ- 
ing the United States, has been preventing the natural 
flow of human beings to the continents which need such 
immigration. 

It is not just a question of letting down the immigra- 
tion bars and allowing the entry of millions of persons 
into countries like our own where there are today more 
workers than jobs. It is a question of redistribution of 
populations throughout the world out of which resettle- 
ment there can be created a better economic balance than 
has existed before. 

Easily we delude ourselves as we look at Europe’s re- 
turn to medieval ways and barbaric persecution of minor- 
ities. We think this is merely some recent symptom 
of reversion to primitive man. We neglect in our super- 
ficial way to penetrate the real problem that has faced Eu- 
rope since the World War. 

Thus it is not basically a fanaticism growing out of par- 
ticular religious beliefs which causes the Nazi regime to 
persecute Jews and Catholics in Central Europe. Rather 
it is an economic crisis in which anti-racial feeling is 
merely a pretext for confiscation. 


The Jews in Germany have by 
NAZIS GREEDY their thrift sincere Gi certain 
FOR PROPERTY amount of wealth. The Catholic 
OF CHURCHES =“ 


Church has accumulated even 

The Nazis look at both 
groups with lustful and greedy eyes. The henchmen of 
the Nazi party see jobs and properties which can be seized 
to satisfy their cravings for an escape from low standards 
of living. 

But why is there a sudden rationing of the loot, actual 
and potential? It is because Germany's “self-sufficiency” 
program has collapsed. There isn't enough for everybody. 
It is almost as if three men were adrift at sea in a boat 
with nothing left to eat. Presently cannablism becomes 
inevitable as a desperate measure of self-preservation. 

The problem of populations has gone unsolved for a 
generation or more because nations have been self-cen- 
tered. In previous times periodic wars or plagues have 
killed off populations but even with the destruction of 
nearly 10,000,000 persons in the 1914-1918 conflict, the 
world in twenty years has now caught up and added even 
more people. 

Whenever restriction occurs to the free flow of trade 
there is bound to be economic stagnation. Whenever cap- 
ital is segregated and prevented from flowing across 
boundaries and oceans, world trade is diminished. And, 
when peoples cannot move to the four corners of the earth 
to seek a livelihood, it means that those countries which 
are producing excess populations cannot find an economic 
outlet for their production either abroad or in their im- 
poverished home markets. 

There are many good reasons why immigration into 
the United States itself should be limited at least for the 
present, though the suggested admission of 60,000 or ten 
per cent of the 600,000 political refugees is a negligible 
number to absorb in an emergency such as confronts Civ- 
ilization today. 

The problem before the whole world really isn’t how to 
absorb these political refugees but what to do to make 
homes for the excess of population of all types and to fos- 
ter world trade in sufficient quantity to assure an outlet 
for their domestic production schedules. 

We can no longer ignore the fact that economic dis- 
equilibrium which brings on depressions and unemploy- 
ment is the direct result of the over-concentration of some 
peoples in certain areas and the underpopulation of other 
territories—a retarding factor in world movement of capi- 
tal, goods and profits. 


NO CONCESSION , Sout? America and Africa are 


e two great undeveloped por- 


BY CIVILIZATION tions of the earth’s surface. The 

World War deprived Germany of 
TO BARBARISM her colonies in Africa. Italy has 
since grabbed Ethiopia in a passionate desire to find an 
outlet for her excess of people. Germany has annexed 
Austria and virtually annexed Czechoslovakia. Today 
diplomacy abroad is discussing a possible return of former 
German colonies in Africa to Germany. 

The present German government has shown itself in- 
capable of administering any area of the earth on a hu- 
mane basis. So naturally Civilization will not now make 
any concessions to Barbarism. But there will arise in 


Te WORLD today is suffering from an excess of 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Germany some day a humane government. To such a 
contingency the world might well begin to address itself. 
If the German people knew that opportunity for coloniza- 
tion and commercial development throughout the world 
lay open to Germans provided they could get rid of the 
barbarians at the helm in Berlin, it might make a differ- 
ence in the attitude of all countries toward the solution of 
the colonial questions which have grown out of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

The theory of this pact was that “mandates” would be 
granted as a sort of trusteeship. But how have the man- 
dated areas been handled? Has immigration without re- 
striction been permitted or has it been colored by political 
fears and devices? Have trade opportunities for Germany 
been increased or diminished? 

The idea of a mandate is sound but when the League of 
Nations was broken down no international authority was 
left with which to supervise the administration of man- 
dates granted by the Versailles Treaty and supposedly 
subject to the League’s constant check. 

If now in the light of the pressing nature of the excess 
population and trade problem, the leading nations of the 
world would agree upon a new system of mandates, this 
agreement might open outlets for the peoples of Central 
Europe and thus relieve the economic strain there which 
unless checked, must slowly but surely force another war 
upon the world with the consequent loss of many millions 
of lives but with no real settlement of fundamental issues. 


U.S. POPULATION Even in the United States we 


have neglected to appraise the 


SOON WILL TURNirue effects of population changes. 
DOWNWARD All signs point toward a decline 


of total population in the next 
forty years. But what of the quality of the people who 
shall be making up the electorate? The birth rate is de- 
clining among the stronger and more vigorous race 
strains and increasing among those where it would not 
seem desirable for us to see augmentation. 

Thus Frederick Osborn and Frank Lorimer in the con- 
clusion of their monumental work entitled “The Dynamics 
of Population”, published in 1934, say: 

“We have found that the population of the United 
States as a whole is rapidly tending to become a sta- 
tionary population.” 

And then note these comments in the same chapter: 

“Within this total population, gradually approach- 
ing equilibrium, very diverse factors are at work. 
Some large groups are reproducing so rapidly and 
other large groups are so diminishing that the sur- 
viving children of a million women of childbearing 
age now living in some groups will be twice as numer- 
ous as the surviving children of a million women in 
some other groups. Such an extreme differential, if 
continued for three generations, would cause the de- 
scendants of the first group to be sixteen times as nu- 
merous as the descendants of the second group. Much 
less extreme differentials can cause great population 
changes in a relatively brief period in the history of a 
nation.... 

“In general, it is evident that those who enjoy the 
greatest cultural resources are not having enough 
children to replace themselves in the next generation, 
and that the most undeveloped groups in our national 
life are the chief sources of population increase. ... 

“The reproduction rate for rural Negroes is now 
about as high as the reproduction rate for rural 
Whites, and shows less tendency toward decline. 
Thus, each new generation of Americans is tending to 
be disproportionately recruited from areas with low 
standards of living and inferior educational resources.” 

IMMIGRATION Is it not time, therefore, for us 
to consider offsets by way of se- 
PROBLEMS WILL lected immigration, or do we think 


COME TO FORE WS “3” apply measures of birth 


restriction to the growth of cer- 
tain kinds of population in our midst, an admittedly dif- 
ficult task in a democracy? 

It is, of course, not only a question of quality strains 
so as to avoid a shortage of skilled labor, for instance, but 
it is also a question of economic opportunities. 

Germany and Austria together have a population of 
about 80,000,000 and yet all the combined German terri- 
tory today would hardly cover the map of the state of 
Texas where only about 6,000,000 persons live. Or take 
the map of Argentina where just one-fifth of the land 
surface would be covered by all the present territory of 
the German Reich and yet where there are only 12,500,000 
persons. 

Clearly the 80,000,000 Germans with a terrain of only 
230,000 square miles have limited opportunities for trade. 
Having lost their colonies they feel compelled to live on 


CIVILIZATION VWERSUS BARBARISM 


Challenge Nowadays Is to Find a Way to Satisfy Human Needs of World's Populations— 
Importance of Developing Central and South America as an Outlet For Peoples of Europe— 


Revision of American Attitude Toward Monroe Doctrine Necessary 
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their own resources and on their home market. The Brit- 
ish Empire on the other hand contains 13,000,000 square 
miles. And the United States has an area of 3,000,000 
square miles. 

Plainly if the democracies are going to try to imitate 
German self-sufficiency programs they will not make prog- 
ress in avoiding wars and the frightful consequences of 
economic nationalism. The democracies must open up op- 
portunities to all the Central Europeans—irrespective of 


race or creed. 
Colonization has been looked 


EFFECT OF CURBS 
upon in recent years too much as 

ON COLONIZINGa political affair. Even we in the 

IN AMERICA United States, not content to 


limit our own immigration have 
done our share of influencing others in Latin America to 
limit their immigration, too. In that interesting book by 
Wallace Thompson, Latin American expert, published in 
1932 and entitled “Greater America”, we find this com- 
ment: 


‘There is no question that, but for the opposition of 
the United States, large and prosperous German col- 
onies would now occupy Southern Brazil, portions at 
least of Chile and probably of Argentina. . . 

Great Britain’s undeniable interests in the Car- 
ribean would have brought her new colonies, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, probably Costa Rica. Argentina, the 
gem of the constellation of Latin America, might con- 
ceivably today be British by nationality as well as by 
notable admixture of English blood. And so around 
the list, until Japan looms in the picture. 

“It is no idle talk that except for the unwritten but 
probably not unspoken support of Washington to 
the fears of Peru, Japan might even now be more 
strongly entrenched than she is in the population of 
Western South America. But for the Monroe Doc- 
trine there might well be yet other Japanese national 
colonies on the American mainland. 

“The fact that Latin America has been closed to 
colonies of energetic peoples is unquestionably one 
great factor, perhaps the greatest, in the continuing 
state of undevelopment there, but it has saved those 
lands until today, with the opportunities of the pres- 
ent for their own vigorous and capable populations.” 

Within another fortnight the 


NEW POLICIES 21 republics of this hemisphere 
TOWARD EUROPE are ng meet in a Pan pa sab 
IN THE MAKING Conference at Lima, Peru. The 


Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
and former Governor Alfred Landon are members of the 
United States delegation to that conference. The oppor- 
tunity for a new understanding of the obligations of Pan 
American countries to Europe is at hand. 

We cannot discuss with our neighbors merely the ques- 
tion of military, naval and aerial defense, important as this 
is to the future of world peace, but we must discuss as well 
the whole question of trade relationships and population 
movements. A new conception of the duty of the Amer- 
icas to our fellowmen in Europe must be a cardinal prin- 
ciple of any future program for North and South Amer- 
ican democracies. 

It will be recalled that the Monroe Doctrine was orig- 
inally conceived as a protection against European efforts 
to extend their hegemony to this hemisphere. But the 
Monroe Doctrine then became a policy subject to mis- 
construction and misunderstanding, especially when the 
record showed an unwillingness on the part of the United 
States to consider the remaking of that Doctrine into a 
multilateral affair. 

Today, in good faith, we must be ready to build on the 
Monroe Doctrine a broader doctrine of mutual aid, mutual 
protection and mutual concession throughout the two 
continents. In doing this, however, we must also per- 
ceive that stability in the whole world cannot be brought 
about without allowing the peoples of the Old World to 
colonize and develop the undeveloped areas of the 21 re- 
publics, including the United States. 

We must not be afraid to permit energetic, law-abiding 
human beings to enter our midst, and that means all the 21 
democracies. We must, indeed, look to Europe to rein- 
force the declining quality of our own population and to 
help build stronger nationalities among the mixed races 
of Central and South America. 

The time has come to take a realistic view of the obliga- 
tions facing the remaining remnants of Civilization. It is 
not enough just to denounce Barbarism. We must work 
together to remove the causes which have bred the modern 
equivalent to cannibalism in Central Europe. 

Civilization never has been confronted with a greater 
or more significant challenge. 
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